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Editorial 


The editorial needs to begin with a few words about Boris 
Pasternak, the Russian poet and writer, whose article on trans- 
lating Shakespeare appears in this number. We have a special 

reason for publishing the article this month; it more or less 
coincides with the appearance in English of Pasternak’s novel, 
Dr Khivago. 
For many years Pasternak has been a name to us in the West. 
But like Blok, Maiakovski, Akhmatova or other Russian 
writers, he has been rather a teasing name. This, up to a point, 
is a fate that poets, unlike musicians or painters, have to endure. 
What they write may be more perennial than bronze, but it 
| is continued within the frontiers of their mother-tongues. Our 
capacity for penetrating the fortresses of other languages is 
limited. If it is our vocation we usually manage to read some- 
thing of the poetry of neighbouring countries, and we may beat 
further afield than France into the little checkboard of language 
centres that surround us. But very few of us can read Russian, 
and when we are offered a bust of Pushkin we put it in with 
the garden gods and drop a few laurels round it only on trust. 
Russian poetry as a whole has suffered the same fate as 
Pushkin. It is through the great novelists that Russia has gripped 
| our imaginations. Those of us who cannot subscribe to the 
dogmas of the politicans, and believe them to be ephemeral 
in any case, have remained fascinated by the Russian voice, 
thanks to Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky and Chekhov. They 
are monuments around which speeches (however unbourgeois 
and peace-loving) and statistics of production or literacy, seethe 
and then ebb away. It is almost a warning to the emperors of 
our time that only specialists remember the names of the 
Czars under whom the novelists tried to write. And we had 
heard various Ehrenburgs for so long that who can blame us 
if we supposed that, apart from their reactionary politics and 
wonderful ballet, Russians had ceased to be serious ? Hence our 
satisfaction at being able to publish a good writer, especially 
as he discusses one of our own writers and gives us plenty of 
scope for disagreement. 

So far very little of this sixty-eight-year-old Russian has 
appeared in English. Only a very small selection of his poems 
has been translated, though in fact — like the hero of his novel, 
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Dr Zhivago — he won his reputation as a poet at a very early 
date. His first volume, Twin in the Clouds, was written between 
1912 and 1914, and others followed throughout the *twenties. 
His collected poems were published in 1933; about that date 
he seems to have fallen under a cloud. Then a small volume 
of verse appeared during the last war. His known prose works, 
until Dr Zhivago, are very slight. Most of them — some short 
stories and an autobiographical sketch — were published by 
Lindsay Drummond in translation in 1945. Pasternak has won 
a high reputation in Russia as the translator of Shakespeare and 
Goethe. 

Our editorial is not the place for reviewing Dr Zhivago. 
Readers who are Greek and curious will be interested to see it 
for themselves and will doubtless join in the critical debate 
around it during the next month. It is a strange book in many 
ways. In a sense it is outside its time — at least its Western time - 
and one feels that it is written in a spirit of solitude and con- 
templation that has become unfamiliar to most of us. The same 
characteristic may strike us in Pasternak’s observations about 
Shakespeare. All we need to say about Dr Zhivago here is that 
it is manifestly the greatest literary work we have had from 
Russia in the last forty or fifty years, and compared with it other 
Russian imports seem mere monkey prattle. 

This number also contains two horror articles: one by Mr 
Ainsztein about what happened to the Jews in Poland during 
the war, the other by Mr Gavin Maxwell about social conditions 
in Sicily now. Both articles, though in entirely different ways, 
attack the behaviour of official or professional Christian 
organizations. Unfortunately between religious formalists and 
the spirit of our crucified Jew there has tended to be some kind 
of gap, at least since the days of the Catacombs. Perhaps it will 
never be bridged, but people who are seriously religious are, 
we hope, the first to regret what is done — or not done — in the 
name of their religion; and, if anything, will be even more 
shocked than agnostics who have come to expect this sort of 
thing. We welcome any kind of comment on these articles, 
granting it is not made in a party or parrot-like spirit. 

Perhaps one could point out, as regards Mr Maxwell’s article, 
that South Italy — the old Bourbon Regno — has a terrible 
inheritance of social injustice to overcome. The vested interests 
there are of a thousand years’ standing and the last Bourbon 
kings were a byword in Europe for their struggle against ideas 
which, oddly enough, seem to be of Christian origin. This is 
not an excuse, but merely a warning that it will take a long time, 
even were there the best will in the world, béfore the local 
ways can be changed. 
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Translating Shakespeare 


Boris Pasternak 


plays: Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Othello, King Henry IV (Parts I and II), King Lear and 
Macbeth. 

The demand for simple and readable translations is great 
and seemingly inexhaustible. Every translator flatters himself 
with the hope that he, more than others, will succeed in meet- 
ing it. I have not escaped the common fate. 

Nor are my opinions on the aims and problems of translating 
literary works exceptional. I believe, as do many others, 
that closeness to the original is not ensured only by literal 
exactness or by similarity of form: the likeness, as in a 
portrait, cannot be achieved without a lively and natural 
method of expression. As much as the author, the translator 
must confine himself to a vocabulary which is natural to him 
and avoid the literary artifice involved in stylization. Like the 
original text, the translation must create an impression of life 
and not of verbiage. 


() VER the years I have translated several of Shakespeare’s 


Shakespeare’s Poetic Style 


Shakespeare’s dramas are deeply realistic in their conception. 
In his prose passages and in those dialogues in verse which are 
combined with movement or action his style is conversational. 
For the rest, the flow of his blank verse is highly metaphorical, 
sometimes needlessly so and in such cases at the cost of some 
artificiality. 

His imagery is not always equal to itself. At times it is poetry 
at its highest, at others it falls plainly into rhetoric and is loaded 
with dozens of inadequate substitutes for the one right word 
which he had on the tip of his tongue and which escaped him 
in his hurry. Nevertheless, at its worst as at its best, his meta- 
phorical speech conforms to the essentials of true allegory. 

Metaphorical language is the result of the disproportion 
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between man’s short life and the immense and long term tasks 
he sets himself. Because of this, he needs to look at things as 
sharply as an eagle and to convey his vision in flashes which 
can be immediately apprehended. This is just what poetry is. 
Outsize personalities use metaphor as a shorthand of the 
spirit. 

The stormy quickness of the brushstrokes of a Rembrandt, 
a Michelangelo or a Titian was not the fruit of their deliberate 
choice. Possessed by the need to paint the universe, they 
could not paint in any other way. 

Shakespeare’s style combines opposite extremes. His prose is 
finished and polished. It is the work of a genius in the art of 
comic detail, a master of conciseness and a brilliant mimic of 
everything strange and curious in the world. 

In complete contrast to this is his blank verse. Voltaire and 
Tolstoy were shocked by its inward and outward chaos. 

Shakespeare’s characters, who often go through several 
stages of completion, occasionally speak first in poetry and later 
in prose. In such cases the scenes in verse produce the im- 
pression of being sketches and those in prose of being finished 
and conclusive. 

Verse was Shakespeare’s most rapid and immediate method 
of expression. It was his quickest way of putting down his 
thoughts. So true is this that many of his verse passages read 
almost like the rough drafts of his prose. 

His poetry draws its strength from its very quality of impres- 
sionism,* powerful, uncontrollable, disorderly and abundant. 


Shakespeare's Use of Rhythm 


Shakespeare’s rhythm is the basic principle of his poetry. Its 
momentum determines the speed and sequence of questions 
and answers in his dialogues and the length of his periods and 
monologues. 

It is a rhythm which reflects the enviably laconic quality of 
English, a quality which makes it possible to compress a whole 
statement, made up of two or more contrasted propositions, into 
a single line of iambic verse. It is the rhythm of free speech, the 
language of a man who sets up no idols and is therefore honest 
and concise. 


* Literally: ‘sketchiness.’ 
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Hamlet 

Shakespeare’s use of rhythm is clearest in Hamlet, where 
it serves a triple purpose. It is used as a method of characteriza- 
tion, it makes audible and sustains the prevailing mood, and 
it elevates the tone and softens the brutality of certain scenes. 

The characters are sharply differentiated by the rhythm of 
their speech. Polonius, the King, Guildenstern and Rosencrantz 
speak in one way, Laertes, Ophelia, Horatio and the rest, in 
another. The credulity of the Queen is shown not only in her 
words but also by her sing-song manner of drawing out her 
vowels. 

So vivid is the rhythmic characterization of Hamlet himself 
that it creates the illusion of a leitmotif, as though a musical 
phrase were reiterated at his every appearance on the stage, 
although, in fact no such leitmotif exists. The very pulse of his 
being seems to be made audible. Everything is contained in it: 
his inconsistent gestures, his long, resolute stride and the proud 
half-turn of his head, as well as the way in which the thoughts 
he utters in his monologues leap and take flight, the mocking 
arrogance of his ripostes to the courtiers who mill round him 
and his manner of staring into the distance of the unknown 
whence his father’s ghost once summoned him and where it 
may at any moment speak again. 

Neither the music of Hamlet’s speech nor that of the play as 
a whole lends itself to quotation: it is impossible to give an 
impression of it by any one example. Yet, disembodied though 
it is, so ominously and so closely is it woven into the texture 
of the tragedy that, given the subject, one is tempted to describe 
it as Scandinavian and as suited to the climate of apparitions. 
It consists in a measured alternation of solemnity and disquiet 
and, by thickening the atmosphere to its utmost density, it 
brings out the dominant mood. What is this mood ? 

According to the well-established view of critics, Hamlet is a 
tragedy of the will. This is true. But in what sense is it to be 
understood ? Absence of will power did not exist as a theme in 
Shakespeare’s time: it aroused no interest. Nor does Shake- 
speare’s portrait of Hamlet, drawn so clearly and in so much 
detail, suggest a neurasthenic. Hamlet is a prince of the blood 
who never, for a moment, ceases to be conscious of his rights as 
heir to the throne; he is the spoilt darling of an ancient court, 
and self-assured in the awareness of his natural gifts. The sum 
of qualities with which he is endowed by Shakespeare leaves no 
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room for flabbiness: it precludes it. Rather, the opposite is 
true: the audience, impressed by his brilliant prospects, is left 
to judge of the greatness of his sacrifice in giving them up for a 
higher aim. 

From the moment of the ghost’s appearance, Hamlet gives up 
his will in order to ‘do the will of him that sent him’. Hamlet 
is not a drama of weakness, but of duty and self-denial. It is 
immaterial that, when appearance and reality are shown to be 
at variance — to be indeed separated by an abyss — the message is 
conveyed by supernatural means and that the ghost commands 
Hamlet to exact vengeance. What is important is that chance 
has allotted Hamlet the role of judge of his own time and 
servant of the future. Hamlet is the drama of a high destiny, of 
a life devoted and pre-ordained to a heroic task. 

This is the overall tone of the play, so concentrated by the 
rhythm as to be almost palpable. But the rhythmic principle 
is applied in still another way. It has a softening effect on 
certain harsh scenes which would be intolerable without it. 

Thus for instance, in the scene in which he sends Ophelia to 
a nunnery, Hamlet speaks to the girl who loves him, and whom 
he tramples underfoot, with the ruthlessness of a self-centred 
Byronic rebel. His irony is out of keeping with his own love for 
her, which he painfully suppresses in himself. But let us see how 
this heartless scene is introduced. Immediately before it comes 
the famous speech, “To be or not to be’, and the fresh music of 
the monologue still echoes in the opening verses which Hamlet 
and Ophelia exchange. The bitter and disorderly beauty of 
the monologue in which Hamlet’s perplexities crowd and over- 
take each other and remain unsolved recalls the sudden chords, 
abruptly cut off, tried out on the organ before the opening of a 
requiem. 

No wonder that the monologue heralds the beginning of the 
cruel dénouement. It precedes it as the funeral service precedes 
the burial. The way is opened by it for whatever is inevitable, 
and whatever follows is washed, redeemed and lent majesty in 
advance not only by the spoken thoughts but by the ardour and 
purity of the tears which ring in it. 


Romeo and Juliet 


If such is the importance of rhythm in Hamlet, we might 
expect it to be greater still in Romeo and Juliet. Where, if not in a 
drama of first love, should harmony and measure have free 
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play? But Shakespeare puts them to an unexpected use. He 
shows us that lyricism is not what we imagined it to be. He 
composes no arias, no duets. His intuition leads him by a 
different path. 

Music plays a negative role in Romeo and Juliet. It is on the 
side of the forces which are hostile to the lovers, the forces of 
worldly hypocrisy and of the hustle of daily life. 

Until he meets Juliet, Romeo is full of his imaginary passion 
for Rosaline who never appears on the stage. His romantic pose 
is in the current fashion of his time. It drives him out on 
solitary walks at night and he makes up for lost sleep by day, 
shaded by closed shutters from the sun. All the time that this 
is going on, in the first scenes of the play, he speaks unnaturally 
in rhymed verse, melodiously declaiming his high falutin’ 
nonsense in the affected drawing room manner of his day. But 
from the moment when he sees Juliet at the ball and stops dead 
in front of her, not a trace is left of his tuneful method of 
expression. 

Compared to other feelings, love is an elemental cosmic force 
wearing a disguise of meekness. In itself it is as simple and 
unconditional as consciousness and as death, as oxygen or 
uranium. It is not a state of mind, it is the foundation of the 
universe. Being thus basic and primordial, it is the equal of 
artistic creation. Its dignity is no less, and its expression has no 
need of art to polish it. The most that the artist can dream of is 
to overhear its voice, to catch its ever new, ever unprecedented 
language. Love has no need of euphony. Truth, not sound, 
dwells in its heart. 

Like all Shakespeare’s plays Romeo and Juliet is written for the 
most part in blank verse and it is in blank verse that the hero 
and heroine address each other. But the measure is never 
stressed, it is never obvious. There is no declamation. The form 
never asserts itself at the expense of the infinitely discreet 
content. This is poetry at its best and like all such poetry it has 
the freshness and simplicity of prose. Romeo and Juliet speak 
in half tones, their conversation is guarded, interrupted, secret. 
It has the very sound of high emotion and mortal danger 
overheard at night. 

The only noisy and emphatically rhythmic scenes are those 
in crowded rooms and streets. Out in the street, where the 
blood of Montagues and Capulets is shed, ring the daggers of 
the quarrelling clans. Cooks quarrel and clatter knives in the 
8* 
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kitchen as they cook the endless dinners. And to this din of 
butchery and cooking, as to the brassy beat of a noisy band, 
the quiet tragedy of feeling develops, spoken for the most part 
in the soundless whispers of conspirators. 


Othello 


The division of the plays into acts and scenes was not made 
by Shakespeare but later, by his editors. Nevertheless it was not 
forced on them: they lend themselves to it easily by virtue of 
their inward structure. 

The original texts, printed without a break, nevertheless 
stood out by a rigour of construction and development 
which is rare in our time. 

This applies particularly to the thematic development usually 
contained in the middle of the drama, that is to say in the third 
and some parts of the second and fourth acts. This section is, 
as it were, the box which holds the mainspring of the mechanism. 

At the beginning and conclusion of his plays Shakespeare 
freely improvises the details and, with as light a heart, rids 
himself of the loose ends. The swiftly changing scenes are full 
of life, they are drawn from nature with the utmost freedom 
and with a staggering wealth of imagination. 

But he denies himself this freedom in the middle section, 
where the threads have been tied up and must begin to be 
unravelled; here Shakespeare shows himself to be the child 
and slave of his age. His third acts are riveted to the mechanics 
of the plot in a measure unknown to the dramatic art of later 
centuries, though it was from him that it learned its honesty and 
daring. They are ruled by too blind a faith in the power of 
logic and in the real existence of ethical abstractions. The 
lively portaits drawn at the beginning, with their convincing 
light and shade, are replaced by personified virtues and vices. 
The sequence of actions and events ceases to be natural and has 
the suspect tidiness of rational deductions, as of syllogisms in an 
argument. 

When Shakespeare was a child, moralities constructed in 
accordance with the formal rules of mediaeval scholasticism 
were still shown on the English provincial stage. He may well 
have seen them, and his old-fashioned industry in working out 
his plot may have been a remnant of the past which had fas- 
cinated him in his childhood. 

Four-fifths of his writings are made up of his beginnings and 
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endings. This is the part that made the audience laugh and 
cry; it is on this that his fame is based, and it accounts for all 
the talk about his truthfulness to life in opposition to the deadly 
soullessness of neo-classicism. 

But a thing may be rightly observed, yet wrongly explained. 
One often hears extravagant praise of the ‘mousetrap’ in 
Hamlet or of the iron necessity in the development of this or 
that passion or in the consequences of this or that crime in 
Shakespeare. Such admiration starts from false premises. It 
is not the mousetrap that deserves to be admired, but Shake- 
speare’s genius which shows itself even where his writing is 
artificial. What should cause wonder is that the third acts, 
which make up one-fifth of his work and which are often 
devitalized and contrived, do not prevent his greatness. He 
survives, not because of, but in spite of them. 

For all the passion and the genius concentrated in Othello, 
and for all its popularity on the stage, what has been said above 
applies in a considerable measure to this play. 

Here we have the dazzling quays of Venice, Brabantio’s 
house, the arsenal; the extraordinary night session of the 
Senate, and Othello’s account of the gradual beginnings of his 
and Desdemona’s feeling for each other. Then the storm at 
sea off the coast of Cyprus and the drunken brawl at night on 
the ramparts. And, before the end, the famous scene of Des- 
demona preparing for the night, in which the still more famous 
‘Willow’ song is sung, tragically natural before the dreadful 
illumination of the finale. 

But what happens in between? With a few turns of the key, 
Iago winds up like an alarm clock the suspicions of his victim, 
and the course of jealousy, obvious and laboured, unwinds, 
creaking and shuddering like a rusty mechanism. It will be 
said that such is the nature of jealousy or that such is the tribute 
paid to the convention of the stage with its insistence on exces- 
sive clarity. It may be so. But the damage would be less if the 
tribute were paid by an artist of less genius and less consistency. 
In our time another aspect of the play has a topical interest. 

Can it be an accident that the hero is black, while all that he 
holds dear in life is white ? What is the significance of this choice 
of colours? Does it mean only that all nations have an equal 
right to human dignity? Shakespeare’s thought went much 
further. 

The concept of the equality of nations did not exist in his 
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time. What did exist and was fully alive was a different and 
wider notion of their equal opportunities. Shakespeare was not 
interested in what a man had been at birth, but in the point he 
had reached, in what he had changed into, what he had become. 
In Shakespeare’s view, Othello, who was black, was a human 
being and a Christian who lived in historic times, and this 
interested him the more because, living side by side with Othello 
was Iago who was white, and who was an unconverted 
prehistoric animal. 


Antony and Cleopatra 


There are tragedies in Shakespeare, such as Macbeth and 
Lear, which create their own worlds, unique of their kind. 
There are comedies which belong to the realm of pure fantasy 
and are the cradle of romanticism. There are chronicles of 
English history, songs in praise of England sung by the greatest 
of her sons; part of the events described in them had their 
sequel in the circumstances of his time and so his attitude 
to them could not be sober and dispassionate. 

Thus, in spite of the realism in which his work is steeped, it 
would be vain to look to any of these plays for objectivity. We 
do, however, find it in his dramas of Roman life. 

Julius Caesar was not written only for the sake of poetry and 
love of art, and still less was Antony and Cleopatra. Both are 
the fruit of his study of plain everyday life. This study is pur- 
sued with passion by every representational artist. It was this 
pursuit which led to the naturalistic novel of the nineteenth 
century and which accounts for the even more convincing 
charm of Flaubert, Chekhov and Leo Tolstoy. 

But why should Shakespeare seek the inspiration of his 
realism in such remote antiquity as Rome? The answer — and 
there is nothing in it to surprise us — is that just because the 
subject was remote it allowed Shakespeare to call things by 
their name. He could say whatever seemed good to him about 
politics, ethics or any other thing he chose. He was dealing with 
an alien and distant world, a world which had long since 
ceased to exist and was closed, accounted for and passive. 
What desire could it arouse? He wished to portray it. 

Antony and Cleopatra is the story of a rake and a temptress. 
In describing them as they burn up their lives Shakespeare 
uses the tones of mystery fitting to a genuine bacchanalia in the 
classical sense. 
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Historians have written that neither Antony nor Cleopatra 
(nor his companions in his feasts, nor the courtiers who were in 
her confidence) expected any good to come of the debauchery 
which they had promoted to the status of a ritual. Foreseeing the 
end, they spoke of themselves, long before it came, as immortal 
suicides and promised to die together. 

This indeed is the conclusion of the tragedy. At the decisive 
moment death is the draftsman who lends the story the con- 
necting outline which it had so far lacked. Against the back- 
ground of campaigns, fires, treason and defeats, we take leave 
on two separate occasions of the two principal characters. In 
the fourth act the hero stabs himself, and the heroine commits 
suicide in the fifth. 


The Audience 


Shakespeare’s chronicles of English history abound in hints 
at the topical events of his day. There were no newspapers: to 
hear the news (as G. B. Harrison notes in his England in Shake- 
speare’s Day) people gathered in taverns and theatres. Drama 
spoke in hints. Nor is it surprising that the common people 
understood them since they concerned facts which were close 
to everyone. 

The political open secret of the time was the difficulties of the 
war with Spain, started with enthusiasm but which had soon 
become a bore. For fifteen years it had been waged by land and 
sea, off the coast of Portugal and in the Netherlands and in 
Ireland. 

Falstaff’s parodies of martial speeches amused the simple, 
peaceful public, which plainly understood what was meant, 
and which laughed still more heartily at his recruiting scene 
(where the recruits bribe their way out) because it knew the 
truth of it by experience. 

A great deal more astonishing is another example of the 
intelligence of the contemporary audience. 

The works of Shakespeare, as of all Elizabethans, are full of 
appeals to history and ancient literature and of mythological 
examples and names. To understand them nowadays, even 
reference book in hand, one needs to be a classical scholar; yet 
we are told that the average Londoner of those days caught 
these flickering allusions in mid-air and digested them without 
the least trouble. How are we to believe this ? 

The explanation is that the school curriculum was very 
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different from ours. A knowledge of Latin, which is now taken 
for a sign of higher education, was then the lowest step to 
learning, just as Church Slavonic used to be in Russia. In the 
primary, so-called grammar schools — and Shakespeare went 
to one of them — Latin was the spoken language and, according 
to the historian Trevelyan, the schoolboys were not allowed to 
use English even in their games. Those London apprentices 
and shop assistants who could read and write were as much at 
home with Fortune, Heracles and Niobe as a modern school- 
boy with internal combustion and the elements of electricity. 

Shakespeare was born in time to find a well established, 
century-old way of life still in being. His age was a festive 
period in England’s history. By the end of the next reign the 
balance of things had already been upset. 


Authenticity of Shakespeare's Authorship 


Shakespeare’s work is a whole and he is everywhere true to 
himself. He is recognizable by his vocabulary. Certain of his 
characters appear under different names in play after play and 
he sings the same song over and over to different tunes. His 
habit of repeating and paraphrasing himself is particularly 
noticeable in Hamlet. 

In a scene with Horatio, Hamlet tells him that he is a man 
and cannot be played upon like a pipe. 

A few pages further on he asks Guildenstern, in the same 
allegorical sense, whether he would like to play the pipe. 

In the first player’s monologue about the cruelty of Fortune 
in allowing Priam to be killed, the gods are urged to punish her 
by breaking her wheel, the symbol of her power, and flinging 
the pieces down from heaven to Tartarus. A few pages further 
on, Rosencrantz, speaking to the king, compares a monarch’s 
power to a wheel fixed on a mount which, if its foundations are 
shaken, destroys everything on its way as it hurtles down. 

Juliet takes the dagger from dead Romeo’s side and stabs 
herself with the words ‘This is thy sheath.’ A few lines further 
on her father uses the same words about the dagger resting in 
Juliet’s breast instead of in the sheath on Romeo’s belt. And so 
on, almost at every step. What does this mean? 

Translating Shakespeare is a task which takes time and 
effort. Once it is undertaken, it is best to divide it into sections 
long enough for the work not to get stale and to complete one 
section each day. In thus daily progressing through the text, the 
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translator finds himself reliving the circumstances of the author. 
Day by day he reproduces his actions and he is drawn into 
some of his secrets, not in theory but practically, by experience. 

Stumbling on such repetitions as I have mentioned and 
realizing how close together they are, he cannot help asking him- 
self in surprise: ‘Who and in what conditions would remember 
so little of what he had put down only a few days earlier?’ 

Then, with a tangible certainty which is not given to the 
biographer or the scholar, the translator becomes aware of the 
personality of Shakespeare and of his genius. In twenty years 
Shakespeare wrote thirty-six plays, not to speak of his poems 
and sonnets. Forced to write two plays a year on an average, he 
had no time to revise and, constantly forgetting what he had 
written the day before, he repeated himself in his hurry. 

At this point the absurdity of the Baconian theory becomes 
more striking than ever. What need was there to replace the 
simple and in no way improbable account of Shakespeare’s life 
by a tangle of mysterious substitutions and their alleged dis- 
coveries ? 

Is it conceivable that Rutland, Bacon or Southampton 
should have disguised himself so unsuccessfully; that, using a 
cypher or a faked identity, he should have hidden from Eliza- 
beth and her time only to reveal himself so carelessly to later 
generations? What cunning, what ulterior purpose can be 
imagined in the mind of this highly reckless man who undoubt- 
edly existed, who was not ashamed of slips of the pen and who, 
yawning with fatigue in the face of history, remembered less of 
his own work than any high school pupil knows of it to-day? 
His strength shows itself in his weaknesses. 

There is another puzzling thing. Why is it that giftless 
people are so passionately interested in those who are great? 
They have their own conception of the artist, a conception 
which is idle, agreeable and false. They start by assuming that 
Shakespeare was a genius in the sense in which they under- 
stand genius; they apply their yardstick to him and he fails to 
measure up to it. 

His life, they find, was too obscure and workaday for his 
fame. He had no library of his own and his signature at the 
bottom of his will is a scrawl. It strikes them as suspicious that a 
man who knew the soil, the crops, the animals and all the 
hours of the day and night as simple people know them should 
also have been at home with law, history, diplomacy and the 
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ways and habits of courtiers. And so they are astonished, 
amazed, forgetting that so great an artist must inevitably sum 
up everything human in himself. 


King Henry IV 

The period of Shakespeare’s life about which there can be 
least doubt is his youth. 

I am thinking of the time when he had just come to London 
as an unknown young provincial from Stratford. Probably he 
stayed for a while in the suburbs, further from the centre of the 
town than a cabby would take his fare. Probably, out there, 
there was a sort of Yamskaya village. With travellers to and 
from London stopping on their way, the place must have had 
something of the bustling life of a modern railway station; and 
there were probably lakes, woods, market gardens, coaching 
inns, booths and amusement parks in the neighbourhood. 
There may have been theatres. Smart people from London 
came to have a good time. 

It was a world which had something about it of the Tverskaya- 
Yamskaya of the middle of the last century when, on the out- 
skirts of Moscow, beyond the river — surrounded by the nine 
muses and by lofty theories, troikas, publicans, gipsy choirs 
and educated merchants who patronized the arts — lived and 
struggled the most distinguished Russian heirs of the young 
man from Stratford, Apollon Grigoryev and Ostrovsky. 

The young man had no definite occupation but an unusually 
brilliant star. His belief in it had brought him to the capital. 
He did not yet know his future role, but his sense of life told 
him that he would play it unbelievably well. 

Whatever he took up had been done before him: people had 
composed verses and plays, acted, obliged the visiting gentry 
and tried as hard as they could to make their way in the 
world. But whatever this young man took up, he felt such an 
astonishing upsurge of strength that it was clearly best for him 
to break with all established habits and do everything in his 
own way. 

Before him, only what was artificial and remote from life 
had been regarded as art. This artificiality was obligatory and 
it was a convenient cloak for spiritual impotence and for 
inability to draw. But Shakespeare had so good an eye and so 
sure a hand that it was clearly to his advantage to upset the 
existing convention. 
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He realized how much he would gain if, instead of staying at 
the usual distance from life, he walked up to it — not on stilts 
but on his own legs — and, measuring himself against it, forced 
it to look down first before his stubbornly unblinking stare. 

There was a company of actors, writers and their patrons 
who went from pub to pub, teased strangers and consistently 
risked their necks by laughing at everything in the world. The 
most reckless of them, who yet remained unharmed (he got away 
with everything), the least moderate and the most sober (drink 
never went to his head), the one who raised the loudest laugh 
and who was yet the most reserved, was this gloomy youth who 
was already striding into the future in his seven league boots. 

Perhaps there really was a fat old Falstaff who went about 
with these young people. Or perhaps Shakespeare invented him 
later as an embodiment of that time. 

It was not only as a gay memory that it became dear to 
him: this was the time which saw the birth of Shakespeare’s 
realism. It was not in the solitude of his study that he conceived 
it but in the early hours in an unmade room in a hotel, a room 
as charged with life as a gun with powder. Shakespeare’s realism 
is not the profundity of a reformed rake nor the hackneyed 
‘wisdom’ of later experience. That which is most earnest, 
grave, tragic and essential in his art arose out of his con- 
sciousness of success and strength in those wild early days of 
desperate fooling, inventiveness and hourly mortal danger. 


King Lear 

The productions of King Lear are always too noisy. There is 
the wilful, obstinate old man, there are the gatherings in the 
echoing palace hall, shouts, orders, and afterwards curses and 
sobs of despair merging with the rolls of thunder and the 
noises of the wind. But in fact, the only stormy thing in the 
play is the tempest at night, while the people, huddled in the 
tent and terrified, speak in whispers. 

Lear is as quiet as Romeo, and for the same reason. In Romeo 
it is the love of lovers which is persecuted and in hiding; in 
Lear it is filial love and, more widely, the love of one’s neigh- 
bour, the love of truth. 

Only the criminals in King Lear wield the notions of duty 
and honour; they alone are sensible and eloquent, and logic 
and reason assist them in their frauds, cruelties and murders. 
All the decent people are either silent to the point of being 
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indistinguishable from each other or make obscure and con- 
tradictory statements which lead to misunderstandings. The 
positive heroes are the fools, the madmen, the dying and the 
vanquished. 

Such is the content of this play written in the language of 
the Old Testament prophets and situated in a legendary epoch 
of pre-Christian barbarism. 


Comedy and Tragedy in Shakespeare 


There is no pure comedy or tragedy in Shakespeare. His 
style is between the two and made up of both; it is thus closer 
to the true face of life than either, for in life too, horrors and 
delights are mixed. This has been accounted to him as a merit 
by all English critics, from Samuel Johnson to T. S. Eliot. 

To Shakespeare, the difference between tragedy and comedy 
was not merely the difference between the lofty and the 
commonplace, the ideal and the real. He used them rather as 
the major and minor keys in music. In arranging his material 
he employed poetry and prose and the transitions from one to 
the other as variations in music. 

These transitions are the chief characteristic of his dramatic 
art; they are at the very heart of his stagecraft and they convey 
that hidden rhythm of thought and mood which I referred to 
in my note on Hamlet. 

All his dramas are made up of swiftly alternating scenes of 
tragedy and tomfooling. One aspect of this method is par- 
ticularly marked. 

On the edge of Ophelia’s grave the audience is made to 
laugh at the philosophizing of the grave-diggers. At the moment 
when Juliet’s corpse is carried out, the boy from the servant’s 
hall giggles at the musicians who have been invited to a wedding, 
and the musicians bargain with the nurse who is trying to get 
rid of them. Cleopatra’s suicide is preceded by the appearance 
of the half-wit Egyptian snake-charmer with his absurd 
reflections on the uselessness of reptiles — almost as in Maeter- 
linck or in Leonid Andreyev! 

Shakespeare was the father and the prophet of realism. His 
influence on Pushkin, Victor Hugo and other poets is well 
known. He was studied by the German romantics. One of the 
Schlegels translated him into German and the other drew on 
him for his theory of romantic irony. Goethe, as the symbolist 
author of Faust, was his descendant. Finally, to keep only to the 
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essentials, as a dramatist he is the predecessor of Chekhov and 
of Ibsen. 

It is in this same spirit, which he transmitted to his heirs, 
that he makes vulgar mediocrity snort and rush in on the 
funereal solemnity of his finales. 

Its irruption makes the mystery of death, already inaccessibly 
remote from us, withdraw still further. The respectful distance 
we keep between ourselves and the threshold of what is lofty 
and frightening grows a little longer still. No situation as seen 
by the artist or the thinker is final; every position is the last but 
one. It is as if Shakespeare were afraid lest the audience should 
believe too firmly in the seemingly unconditional finality of his 
dénouements. By breaking up the rhythm at the end he re- 
establishes infinity. In keeping with the character of modern 
art and in contrast to the fatalism of the ancient world, he 
dissolves the mortal, temporal quality of the individual sign 
in its immortal, universal significance. 


Macbeth 


Macbeth might well have been called Crime and Punishment. All 
the time I was translating it I was haunted by its likeness to 
Dostoyevsky’s novel. 

Planning the murder of Banquo, Macbeth tells his hired 
murderers : 


Your spirits shine through you. Within this hour at most 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves, 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 
The moment on’t; for *t must be done tonight, 
And something from the palace... 


A little further on, in the third scene of the third act, the 
murderers, lying in ambush for Banquo, watch the guests 
arriving through the park. 


Second Murderer : 
Then ’tis he: the rest 
That are within the note of expectation 
Already are i’ the court. 
First Murderer : 
His horses go about. 
Third Murderer : 
Almost a mile: but he does usually — 


So all men do — from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk... 
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Murder is a desperate, dangerous business. Everything must 
be thought out, every possibility must be foreseen. Both 
Shakespeare and Dostoyevsky endow their heroes with their own 
foresight and imagination, their own capacities for timeliness, 
detail and precision. Both the novel and the play have the 
sharp, heightened realism of detection and of detective fiction: 
the cautious wariness of the policeman who looks over his 
shoulder as often as the criminal himself. 

Neither Macbeth nor Raskolnikov is a born criminal or a 
villain by nature. They are turned into criminals by faulty 
rationalizations, by deductions from false premises. 

In one case the impetus is given by the prophesy of the 
witches who set the vanity of Macbeth ablaze. In the other, it 
comes from the extreme nihilistic proposition that, if there is no 
God, everything is allowed, and therefore a murder is in no 
way different from any other human act. 

Of the two, Macbeth feels particularly safe from retribution. 
What could threaten him? A forest walking across a plain? A 
man not born of woman? — Such things don’t exist, they are 
blatant absurdities. In other words, he may shed blood fear- 
lessly. And what, in any case, has he to fear from justice once 
he has seized kingly power and become the only source of 
law? It all seems so clear and logical! What could be more 
simple and obvious? And so the crimes follow in quick suc- 
cession — many crimes over a long time — until the forest 
suddenly moves and sets out on its way and an avenger comes 
who is not born of woman. 

Incidentally, about Lady Macbeth — coolness and _ will- 
power are not her predominant qualities. I think that what is 
strongest in her is something more generally feminine. She is 
one of those active, insistent wives, a woman who is her hus- 
band’s helper, his support, for whom her husband’s interests 
are her own and who takes his plans on faith once and for all. 
She neither discusses them nor judges nor selects among them. 
To reason, to doubt, to make plans — that’s her husband’s 
business, it’s his look-out. She is his executive, more resolute 
and consistent than he is himself. Miscalculating her strength, 
she assumes the excessive burden and is destroyed, not by 
conscience but by spiritual exhaustion, sadness and fatigue. 


( Translated by Manya Harari) 











The Jews in Poland 


Need they have Died? 


Reuben Ainsztein 


survivors of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising gave up their 

fight in the ruins of the ghetto that only three years 
earlier had imprisoned half a million Jews. On August 16th 
the Nazis began the liquidation of the 40,000 Jews in the Bialy- 
stok Ghetto, and, despite armed resistance lasting until August 
20th, completed the operation in nine days, thus erasing a Jewish 
community which in June 1941 had numbered some 60,000 
souls. Next came the turn of the 16,000 Jews still surviving in 
the Vilno Ghetto, and by the middle of September only some 
3,000 remained of the Jewish community in that city, which in 
June 1941 had numbered over 80,000. Only one Jewish com- 
munity of any size now remained in Poland: the Lodz Ghetto 
with its 50,000 Jews providing by their skilled labour im- 
mense profits to the S S and German industrialists. Their turn 
came a year later, when the liberating Soviet armies were less 
than fifty miles from the city, which four years earlier had had 
a Jewish population of some 300,000. 

Thus to all intents and purposes Polish Jewry, over 
3,300,000-strong in September 1939, ceased to exist in the 
August of fifteen years ago. 

When two years later, in 1945, Jewish organizations in 
liberated Poland began to register surviving Jews, they found 
only some 50,000 survivors, and even though there were 
several thousand more, who having outlasted the Nazis as 
‘Aryans’, now chose to hide their Jewishness, the extermination 
of Polish Jewry was of a completeness achieved only in Lithu- 
ania and Latvia. For if we deduct the maximum figure of 
400,000 Polish Jews deported to, or refugees in, the Soviet 
Union, some 2,900,000 Jews fell into Nazi hands on Polish 
territory, and of them considerably less than 100,000 survived 
either in hiding or because their death camps had been overrun 


Prssrivors years ago, in August 1943, the last groups of 
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by the Soviet armies in time to snatch them from waiting 
furnaces or machine-gun squads. 

Need all these Polish Jews have died? There can be no doubt 
that tens of thousands would have escaped the tortures and 
ultimate murder brought by the German armies, if the gates 
of Palestine had not been virtually closed to them in the critical 
years of 1936-41. But need the extermination of Jews remaining 
in Poland have been so complete? Could not more have es- 
caped Hitler’s ‘Final Solution’ even during the war, when 
Poland became one great concentration camp and death 
factory? Surviving Polish Jews all over the world believe that but for 
their betrayal by the mass of the Polish people, in whose midst they 
had lived without a break for eight centuries, many more thousands 
would have survived and the millions who were murdered would have 
died a less tormented and more dignified death. 

To most British readers the part played by Poles in the 
extermination of Polish Jewry may come as a shock even 
fifteen years after the tragedy of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. 
For even those amongst them familiar with pre-war Polish 
anti-Semitism assumed during the war that, faced by a common 
enemy, who never concealed his plans to treat the Poles only 
a little better than the Jews, the majority of the Polish people 
forgot their Jew-hatred and united with their Jewish fellow- 
citizens in common resistance to the Nazis. The absence of 
reports in the British Press, during the war and since, on Polish 
Quislings has furthered the belief generally held in this country 
that unlike the Rumanians, Hungarians, Croat Ustashis and 
French collaborators, no section of the Polish people, no 
Polish organization, no Polish political party hada hand in 
the Nazis’ ‘Final Solution’ of the Jewish problem. 

It is perfectly true that no Polish political party of any sig- 
nificance collaborated with the Germans and that not a single 
Polish politician or statesman of any standing tried to become 
a Quisling. Yet unable to collaborate with Nazi Germany, 
even against hated Bolshevik Russia, the bulk of the Polish 
people found it perfectly feasible to sympathize and even 
co-operate with the Nazis in the extermination of their Jewish 
fellow-citizens. 

When the German armies occupied Poland, the Nazis 
found a country whose nominally Christian population was in 
its vast majority obsessed by varying degrees of Jew-hatred, 
and whose political parties, with the exception of the Socialists 
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and Communists, were committed to anti-Jewish policies of 
varying degrees of virulence and inhumanity. Between Sep- 
tember 1939 and June 1941 the Nazis secured the acquiescence 
of the mass of the Polish people and varying degrees of collabor- 
ation on the part of an important minority for their policy of 
total spoliation, occasional massacres, dehumanization and 
decimation by hunger and disease applied to Polish Jews in 
ghettoes and labour camps. So that when with the outbreak 
of the German-Soviet War the Nazis began the total exter- 
mination of Polish Jewry, their action was no longer supported, 
or approved of, solely by the purely criminal and obsessionally 
anti-Semitic elements of the Polish people, but became ac- 
cepted by even respectable politicians, who never publicly 
identified themselves with an anti-Semitic ideology, as a unique 
historical opportunity for ridding Poland of her ‘Jewish 
problem’. 

This explains why so few Jews survived in Poland in hiding 
and why there were so few cases of successful collective resist- 
ance amongst them against their murderers. To survive in 
Poland as an ‘Aryan’ it was not enough for a Jew to pass 
unnoticed by the Germans: he also had to escape detection by 
the gimlet eyes of hostile Poles. While tens of thousands might 
have passed as ‘Aryans’ in the eyes of Germans, very few indeed 
could escape recognition as Jews by Polish Jew-haters. The 
effects of this were incalculably tragic, because many Poles 
who might have sheltered or aided Jews — and there were many 
such Poles — were afraid to do so, for they knew that in case of 
discovery they would share the fate of the Jews they tried to 
save. Moreover, Poles trying to save Jews could not even 
count on the protection of the official underground and the 
Home Army against their numerous fellow-countrymen who 
for criminal or political reasons might denounce them to the 
Gestapo. For the Code of Patriotic Behaviour adopted by the 
Directorate of Civil Resistance, although it drafted rules of 
patriotic behaviour for every section of the population, never 
explicitly stated that it was every Pole’s patriotic duty to help 
his Jewish fellow-citizens. 

Jews in hiding or trying to survive as ‘Aryans’ furthermore 
had to escape detection by the Polish police. This was by no 
means a special force on the lines of the Darlan Milice or the 
Croat Ustashis, but the ordinary pre-war Blue Police com- 
posed of ordinary pre-war policemen. The police was not 
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proscribed as a collaborationist organization by the Home 
Army and the official Polish underground; the Code of Patriotic 
Behaviour merely warned its members not to take part in 
mass round-ups of people selected by the Germans for slave 
labour in the Reich. Such people, of course, were never Jews. 
It was their local knowledge and ability to tell a Jew even when 
a trained Gestapo agent failed to do so that made the Blue 
Police the terror of Jews in hiding. It was very largely their 
whole-hearted collaboration with the Nazis that made it 
impossible for thousands of Jews to survive in remote rural 
areas, where German control was often only nominal, and 
where the local population was often willing to help their 
Jewish friends and neighbours. 

Armed resistance by Jews was made almost impossible by 
the policy of the Home Army, which was to deny Jews arms 
and to prevent all armed intervention by Poles on their 
behalf. Presented to the West by the efficient propaganda 
machine of the London Government as a true national army 
outside the reach of party politics, it was far from being one. 
For although the rank and file of the Home Army included 
democratic and socialist elements, the command itself was 
firmly in the hands of the pre-war military clique bent on 
proving the correctness of their own totalitarian ideas. Working 
in close co-operation with the military commanders in Britain 
opposed to General Sikorski’s policies, which were built on 
the premise that Poland could survive only as a democracy 
treating all her citizens as equals, they accepted the Nazis’ 
‘Final Solution’ as a legitimate piece of Realpolitik. Therefore, 
despite repeated appeals by Socialist members of the Home 
Army and representatives of the Council for Aiding Jews set 
up by Catholic intellectuals, the command of the Home Army 
refused to supply arms to the Jewish military organizations of 
the Vilno, Bialystok and Warsaw Ghettoes, refused to accept 
Jews in the partisan detachments of the Home Army, and did 
not allow the formation of purely Jewish partisan detachments 
in rural areas under its control. Thus thousands of young Jews, 
who could have survived in Polish forests, were condemned to 
an unnecessary death behind ghetto walls and in death camps. 

But even this policy of the Home Army Command did not 
satisfy the extreme right wing, whose military organization 
known as the Polish Armed Forces devoted as many efforts to 
the killing of individual Jews hiding in forests and to attacking 
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Jewish partisan units as it did to the destruction of Soviet and 
Communist-led Polish People’s Army partisan detachments. 
The most infamous exploit of the Polish Armed Forces was the 
almost total annihilation of two of the three partisan detach- 
ments organized by the few dozen Warsaw Ghetto fighters, who 
with the help of the Communist People’s Army had succeeded 
in escaping alive from the ghetto when the fight was over. 

The behaviour of Polish politicians, soldiers and Catholic 
Church leaders, who during the war found themselves in 
Britain, in face of the extermination of Polish Jewry is still 
little known. The man in charge of the all-important Ministry 
of Information during the critical 1940-41 period, Professor 
Stronski, was one of the main theoreticians of Polish anti- 
Semitism. Under his direction Polish radio broadcasts from 
London did practically nothing to combat the effects of the 
Nazis’ anti-Jewish propaganda amongst the Polish masses. 
Certain influential authorities in the Catholic hierarchy, who 
hated parliamentary democracy, saw no difference between 
Socialists and Communists, regarded Britain as a heretical 
country hostile to the true Church, and saw in the British 
treatment of Jews proof that the Jews ruled the country. 
Inside the government itself, the high-ranking officials in charge 
of Jewish affairs proved to be cynical anti-Semites, who sup- 
pressed or delayed reports dealing with Jewish matters sent by 
the official underground, so that when the Jewish representatives 
on the Council suggested measures to help Jews to escape or 
defend themselves, their suggestions could be turned down by 
the military on the grounds that they had come too late. 

The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising served as the ultimate test 
of Polish-Jewish relations and proved that apart froma minority, 
the Polish people as a whole was determined to treat the 
Nazi ‘Final Solution’ as a unique and even God-sent oppor- 
tunity to rid Poland of all her Jews. (The average peasant 
viewed Hitler as the Lord’s instrument for punishing the Jews 
for their killing of Christ.) 

Before the rising took place, even though of the original 
half a million Jews only some 50,000 remained, the Home 
Army used every possible excuse to avoid supplying arms to the 
Jewish Fighting Organization. The chroniclers of the Warsaw 
Ghetto resistance have recorded the following deliveries of 
arms by representatives of the Polish Home Army: ten pistols 
with a small amount of ammunition in December 1942, 
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and fifty revolvers, fifty hand grenades and four kilograms 
of explosives at the beginning of 1943. (Most of the weapons 
later proved faulty and could not be used.) When on 
April rgth 1943, the uprising broke out, the Home Army left 
all appeals for arms and ammunition from the ghetto fighters 
unanswered, and when it finally chose to reply, its command 
offered to evacuate the ghetto fighters to south-eastern Poland, 
where they could prove their Polish patriotism by taking part 
in the forthcoming battle against the approaching Soviet 
troops. Thus, although in Warsaw alone the Home Army had 
an organized force of 40,000 men and women, the weapons the 
Jewish Fighting Organization could manufacture or obtain 
from outside were just enough to arm 600 fighters. Most of the 
arms and ammunition used by the ghetto fighters were supplied 
by the People’s Army, the left-wing Socialists, and a number of 
Catholic intellectuals belonging to the Council for Aiding Jews. 

During the uprising, detachments of the People’s Army 
attacked German gun positions from outside, supplied the 
ghetto fighters with ammunition and, according to German 
sources, actually joined the Jews in their fight inside the ghetto. 
But the aid of Polish ieft-wingers and isolated Catholics must 
not obscure the fact that the mass of Warsavites succeeded in 
shutting their hearts and consciences to the protracted murder 
of some 50,000 unarmed human beings, who chose to defy 
their murderers by giving unreserved support to their few 
armed fighters, and who preferred to be burned alive in their 
ghetto tenements rather than acquiesce in final defeat by 
surrendering to the Nazi beasts and ending in gas chambers. 

The Warsaw Ghetto fighters began their revolt after hoisting 
a Polish and Jewish flag from the tallest building in the ghetto. 
On April 25th, 1943, the sixth day of the uprising, an editorial 
in Walka, the organ of the National Democratic Party whose 
representatives were influential in the London Government, had 
this to say of their demonstration of attachment to their Polish 
homeland: ‘For even the Jew fighting for his life understands 
that he cannot move the world by his fate, which he has a 
hundred times deserved, but by the name of Poland’. On 
May 5th Glos Polski, the organ of the Home Army Command, 
warned Poles against helping Jewish survivors in words which 
for perfidy have hardly ever had their equal: 

The behaviour of the fighting Jews deserves the respect of 
Poles. We cannot help them for the same reason that we are 
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impotent to save our brothers perishing at Oswiecim, Maj- 
danek and many other camps. It happens, however, that 
individual Jews escape to the Polish side and look for shelter in 
neighbouring houses. Christian hearts sensitive to the mis- 
fortune of their fellow humans, easily forget the injuries and 
prejudices of the past, and at the risk of their own lives save 
them. But their fine gesture must be governed by reason. The 
Jews sometimes fear the Germans more than death itself. 
When later caught, they tell them in many cases without 
hesitation where they have spent the night. As a result, 
whole Polish families lose their life. 


On the same day Polska, the mouthpiece of Sanacja, the 
party which ruled Poland since 1926 and together with the 
National Democrats controlled the London Government and 
the Polish Armed Forces, expressed the views of the Real- 
politikers on the final act of the Jewish tragedy: 


The attitude of the Polish people to the horrible, bloody 
and revolting massacre of the Jews is clear-cut: We condemn 
all crimes contrary to the feelings of civilized men and 
Christian ethics. . . . We realize that the Jews will fall in this 
struggle and that this will be the last act of the Jewish drama 
in Warsaw and Poland. This fact will have serious conse- 
quences for our society after the war, which will end victoriously 
for us. Poles cannot remain indifferent to the fact that in War- 
saw, where Jews formed a concentration almost half a million 
strong, which to a gigantic extent controlled its economic, and 
to a large extent its cultural life, suddenly there will practi- 
cally remain no trace of them. . . . The same goes for the rest 
of Poland. It is not the moment now, when human blood is 
still being shed and burning houses and properties nightly 
redden the sky over Warsaw, to examine in cold blood the 
consequences of this drama. But if we feel compelled to draw 
the attention of our readers to them, it is because they should 
know that amongst the many consequences this war will bring 
us, Poles, one of the greatest will be the result of what is 
happening before our very eyes behind the walls of the 
Warsaw Ghetto. The realization of this will make it possible for 
us to treat these events not with horror alone, but also with 
realism, which must characterize Polish thinking in every 
present situation. 


It was this ‘realism’ which led Polish peasants to demand 
100 zlotys for a glass of water from Jews being taken in cattle- 
trucks to the gas-chambers of Treblinka, and to murdering 
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others who had jumped from trains taking them to Treblinka, 
Majdanek or Sobibor in order to get hold of their clothes or 
the dollars and jewels they might still possess. And the same 
determination to turn the war to good account through ridding 
Poland of all her Jews made the right-wing underground 
murder hundreds of Jewish survivors in the years 1944-47, 
when the Nazi beast no longer occupied their country. 

To-day there are only 50,000 Jews left in Poland. Yet in 
many of those Poles who are generally regarded in this country 
as the natural allies of the West they still have the power of 
awakening blind hatreds, as the events following the Poznan 
demonstrations have shown. For perhaps no other people in 
Europe — with the exception of the Germans — is burdened 
with a greater complex of guilt towards Jews than the mass of 
the Polish people. 





Doctor Zhivago 
BORIS PASTERNAK 


This, the masterpiece of Russia’s most revered 
literary figure, is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest Russian novels. 


‘It evokes the whole experience of Russia in 
the past fifty years.” THE TIMES 

‘Pasternak’s book is the best piece of writing 
we have had from Russia for at least forty 
years.’ TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Collins WITH HARVILL PRESS 2ts 
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Christians in Sicily ? 


The Right to Die 


Gavin Maxwell 


ON PIETRO is dead; he died within four months of 
| Destin this story. He was one of the few who want to 

die; but for that and minor variations his might be the 
story of any one of hundreds of thousands of Sicilians. 

There are nearly five million people crowded into the ten 
thousand square miles of mainly mountainous country that 
compose the island, and, because of existing restrictions upon 
emigration, the population is still growing at the rate of some 
13 per cent per year. Nearly half of all that five million can 
neither read nor write; nearly half live at or below subsistence 
level. Don Pietro was dying, but many of the living are in 
little better case. Of the entire population of the island half are 
described as agricultural labourers, but in the great majority 
of cases they are employed not by the year but by the day, and 
the number of days rarely exceeds 120. Pay for a day’s work is 
about 8s. 6d., which means that few men can legally earn more 
than some £40 a year to support a family that may not, for 
religious reasons, be limited in size. 

These peasants represent the bulk of the Christian Democrat 
vote in Sicily ; for the Government, wholly linked to the Vatican 
and using the Cross as their party sign, receives a share both of 
the superstitious awe and of the outbursts of petulant temper 
that Mediterranean people accord to God and the hierarchy of 
saints. 

Don Pietro was a Communist; his reasons for becoming one 
were not, in Sicily, very unusual. It might be said that the 
existence of the Communist Party in the island is paradoxically 
dependent upon the coexistence of the Christian Democrat 
Government. Were there any practical alternative to one or 
other of these parents terribles the people might well forsake 
both — but Sicilians lack the physical means to run away from 
home. 

When Signor Gronchi, as Prime Minister of Italy, visited 
Sicily this year he told the Sicilian Regional Government that 
he had seen things that had ‘frozen his ability to smile’. 
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I collected Don Pietro’s story, among others, during the 
course of four summers spent in the north-west of Sicily, 
between Palermo and Castellammare del Golfo. I have neither 
added to it nor subtracted from it and have translated as liter- 
ally as possible. The Abyssinian names are spelt phonetically. 


I’m almost fifty-four years old now — I’m not really old, but 
ill, as you see. I’ve been living in this room for almost eight 
months — before that I think I’ve had twenty different ones in 
the town. I haven’t got a house of my own ~ I live for a bit in 
one place and then for a bit in another and then they chase 
me out because they say I infect the room and the neighbour- 
hood, and I have to look for somewhere else. The houses I’ve 
lived in have always been the poorest and meanest, always 
on a top floor, and cold, of course. This room, which is on the 
third floor, hasn’t got water, and the lavatory’s behind the 
door — its a hole rather than a lavatory. 

I’ve got to quit this house because the landlord wants more 
rent — I’m paying 3,500 lire a month, but now he wants 5,000, 
which is half of my miserable monthly pension. I don’t know 
where to go yet — there’s plenty of houses, but they want a lot 
for them, and they want more still from someone like me. 
They’ve got no pity for me — for me everything’s dear, even 
life — I pay dearly for it! But I’m fed up with living now - 
I’ve seen plenty and heard plenty and learnt plenty, and I 
think my end’s coming quick now, and I’m waiting for it with 
open arms — because nothing but death can bring me peace; 
the grave’s the only place where I’ll find a permanent home, 
and there I won’t have to pay a penny! 

Everything’s in a mess here — you can’t breath fresh air 
inside here; I’m waiting for the serving woman, if she’ll come. 
If not I'll have to stay this way. 

I’ve been in bed three weeks, since I had a bad heart attack, 
those worsening heart attacks that we T B sufferers get. With 
me they last a long time — sometimes a month — a month of 
suffering between four walls, suffering hunger and thirst, with 
only loneliness for company and sometimes despair too. No 
one hears my coughing and crying in the night when my pains 
come on. You see that picture of the Madonna ? — that makes 

me cry sometimes. I look at her, I stare at her, but that 
steady, kind, motherly expression upsets me, I don’t know 
why, and I cry sometimes, I cry like a baby, and if I’m 
sweating my bed gets wet with sweat and tears, bitter tears. 

Donna Caterina takes 100 lire a day from me for cooking 
for me and cleaning the pans, on the days when I’m in bed. 
She’s old —she comes at nine in the morning and goes at mid- 
day, but sometimes she doesn’t come, and I stay hungry and 
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weak, without the strength to call for help — and if I did call 
no one’d hear me! 

I was all right once, I had good health and I was strong, too, 
but fate was too much for me. 

How did I come to this? How and when? I don’t want to 
think of those times — my story is as useless as my life is now. 

I was the second son of my family, and there was a sister 
older than me. My father died when I was a child, and I 
worked at his business from childhood, and things weren’t so 
bad. When I was twenty-eight I was called up — I wanted any- 
way to enrol in the Fascist Militia. They sent me to Africa 
with the [Vth Artillery Company — against the Abyssinians. 
They sent us to conquer . . . the ‘Empire’! We sailed from 
Augusta, near Syracuse, and after a long voyage we disem- 
barked at Massaua in Somaliland, and from there we began 
after a few days the exhausting struggle against the bands 
of rebel negroes at Asmara, Agordat, and then on the high 
plains, Chiedin, Decameré, Decaie, Semife, Adegrat, Gimma, 
all of them conquered with blood and misery — by doing the 
impossible between sickness and fevers and burrowing lice 
and tropical sores. But I was young, and apart from that I’d 
become a maresciallo in two years of service in the Fascist 
Militia, as I was a Fascist then, although I didn’t understand 
much aboutit. It’s true that we of the Fascist Militia were privi- 
leged — we were much better paid, and treated with great 
respect by the ordinary army. 

I became a full corporal, then brigadiere, and, after doing a 
short course, I was promoted maresciallo. 

In the Fascist Militia everything was possible! We were 
specially chosen by That Man (Mussolini); we put on the 
black shirt, the cavalry boots and trousers, and the beret. 
We saluted with the Roman salute and we were the ones who 
gave orders — unjust ones, sometimes. During the war we 
waged in Africa against the negroes there was a graver and 
more terrible war, between the Fascist soldiers and the ordin- 
ary army — the first respected and better paid and the second 
maltreated and often despised. 

In 1937, after having wiped out the band of the negro leader 
Mangascia — gentleman, I ought to call him, and if his exploits 
were tragic and violent it was all our fault, the fault of those 
blackshirts, who maltreated the negro women, and quelled 
those poor people with force. I’ve seen a soldier of the militia 
kill a poor negro because the negro refused to clean the 
soldier’s boots. If I’d wanted to punish that soldier I couldn’t 
have done — because the milizia couldn’t be punished, 
couldn’t make a mistake, and were the living examples of the 
Roman legions — the glory of the ‘Empire’! 
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I returned, after having understood everything, the 
injustices, the inequalities — I refused the rank of maresciallo. 
I came back and took up work again in my shop for almost 
eight years. I was going to get married when I was called up 
again for the great war (Second World War). Without going 
into my long and useless story, I’ll say that war was the end 
for me. Like many others I was sent to pine away in Russia. 
Cold, hunger, snow, exhaustion, and epidemics were the 
finish of me. 

I got ill in a short time. Little by little I got worse; I began 
to spit blood. By now I was a prisoner of the pain — it was hard 
for me — I had to think that by now my ‘I’ was represented by 
a terrible abbreviation — T B. I wasn’t a maresciallo this time, 
and if they’d made me one I’d have refused it! I don’t know 
how I didn’t leave these bones among those snows. A long story 
— to cut it short I came back to Italy, and I knew then that I 
owed my life, if you can call this life, to the Red Cross. 

In the town my Odyssey was crowned with thorns. My 
house had been sold, my sister was dead, and my fiancée had 
got married. They’d given me something at the Red Cross, 
20,000 lire, and with that it was easy to live for a few weeks - 
then I had to go back to the authorities, to the Town Council 
and to the same Red Cross, who turned me away, saying I 
ought to go to the Ministry of War. Meantime I had to pay for 
the house where I lived, and the Town Council gave me 
1,000 lire a month as ‘assistance’, so I shouldn’t have to sleep 
in the open. I went to the parish priest and told him my 
story — he gave me 500 lire. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said, ‘I’ve got 
nothing for you.’ I went back to the War Ministry — I couldn’t 
work, so I asked for a pension, but it wasn’t granted. My 
illness made itself felt - I had haemorrhages of blood, and 
someone told the authorities; there were some collections 
for me, but it didn’t do me any good. The elections came, I 
talked with the Member of Parliament — ‘Yes, yes, yes, yes’ - 
everyone said ‘yes’ to me, but I never saw any of them 
again. 

Later I had an idea, a dangerous one at that time, but I 
had no other choice. I went to the Camera del Lavoro, and 
talked with Signor X, the Communist Secretary. I explained 
my case, it was considered, and I only had to wait a month 
before I was allowed a war pension, and a back payment of 
80,000 lire. 

I saw that the best way to show my gratitude to that man 
was to enrol myself with him — to become Communist too, that 
is; I did so, faithfully, and I’m still one. 

That’s how I became a Communist! 

I put the money at once into doctors, cures, and medicines, 
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and now I live on the 10,000 lire a month, of which almost 
5,000 goes to pay for the house. 

I can’t get into a hospital — the cost’s enormous, and if I 
wanted to get it free you need documents, the Ministry of 
Defence, and recommendations, and control visits before you 
can get better in a hospital, and they would receive me there 
when I'd already been dead a hundred times. But I don’t 
lose heart altogether — I know how to suffer as much as I am 
able, and at last that poor heart of mine will get tired out, and 
then good-night! So many thanks to the Ministry, and ‘sorry 
you’ve been troubled’! 

I haven’t been to Church for nearly eight years — I believe 
in God but not in the priests, bloodsuckers of the people, 
profaners of love and of the peace that Christ prophesied. 
Good-bye to that lot — no, not because I’m a Communist, but 
I hate them because they don’t help the weak; they think 
only of their own needs, and spread hatred between men! 

I’ve found a little understanding among the peasants of the 
Camera del Lavoro; what matter if they are poor people, what 
matter even if, as the priests say, they follow a mistaken 
ideology. What does it matter, what does ‘ideology ’ mean 
when there’s understanding and love between men? 

Perhaps the Communists will be like this Government to- 
morrow if they come to power, but for the moment we should 
recognize how much they have done to push the Government 
into doing something in Italy. 

The other parties are all the same — there’s the new 
‘fascists’, who ought to be ashamed of themselves and at least 
think what they were and what they did. When I think that I 
was a Fascist too I feel disgusted with myself. 

I have nothing to do but wait for this death that never comes. 
I have no one, and I think of nothing — not even of the threats 
of the Archpriest, because if I don’t repent and come back 
to the Church he won’t give me a funeral when I die and he 
won’t bury me in a congregazione in a church, but under the 
ground. So many thanks, dear Archpriest, excuse me for the 
trouble I’m causing — ‘I’m sorry, I’ve got nothing for you’ - 
as you said to me nine years ago. 

I know how to read — I went to school, to a school that wasn’t 
like the ones to-day. I read when my head allows me Unita, the 
Communist paper, but I don’t miss reading Giornale di Sicilia, 
which boasts of being ‘independent’ in its own way. Sometimes 
I get hold of some books and read. But I don’t want to give 
any more trouble to anyone. I’d like, if I could, to die outside 
this town — I’m so much without anyone any more. I hope 
they'll give me shelter in a hospital and that death won’t still 
be slow in coming — they’ve taken every right from me that 
they can, but not the right to die. That — no! 


Sin and the Novelist 


The Style of Frangois Mauriac 
Sin and the Novelist 


Martin Turnell 


his prose offers few rewards to the student of language 

as such, but like all distinguished writers he possesses 
an individual style. Its beauty lies in its evocative power, in the 
sombre glow of the pages in which the novelist describes his 
native /andes, but it is not its only or perhaps its most striking 
characteristic. He speaks in Le Romancier et ses personnages of 
‘a certain monotony of atmosphere which scarcely varies from 
one book to another’. What is most distinctive about his style 
is the contrast between the monotony of the tone and the 
violence of imagery and vocabulary, between the somewhat 
pedestrian background and a gift for the vivid concrete detail. 

This is a description of toreadors at Bordeaux: 


M is rote is not an innovator in the linguistic sense; 


Le docteur s’étonnait de ne rien discerner de bas sur ces 
durs visages émaciés: l’étrange clergé rouge et or, violet et 
argent. 


The word ‘clergé’, with its suggestion of ecclesiastical pomp, 
introduces a slight note of incongruity which heightens the con- 
trast between the rich colours and the words, ‘bas’, ‘durs’, 
‘émaciés’. 

Le ciel pleuvait sur les allées feuillues. Dans l’ombre, une 
bassine de cuivre étincelait comme une face brilante. 


Once again there is a contrast between dullness and colour, 
darkness and light. ‘Ombre’ throws into sudden relief the 
‘bassine de cuivre’ and the ‘face brilante’. The note of incon- 
gruity is produced by a reversal of the normal terms of 
comparison. A sun-tanned face may easily remind us of 
‘copper’ or even of a ‘copper basin’, but the suggestion of a 
‘burning face’ lurking in the shadows gives the sentence its 
hallucinatory effect. 

It is no doubt the homeliness of his syntax and a lack of 
rhythmical subtlety which prompts Mauriac to push the 
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striking image or word to the end of the sentence. He often 
obtains his effects by the skilful placing of a commonplace 
word, or what might be called the detached noun: 


L’abat-jour ne dispensait de lumiére qu’aux mains maigres 
sur les copies couvertes d’écritures puériles, et verdissait 
étrangement cette face pétrifi¢e. 

Entre la fenétre et le lit, entre ces mondes morts et cette 
chair morte, il était debout, pauvre vivant. 


The ‘face pétrifiée’ of the elderly schoolmaster correcting 
the boys’ homework has the same hallucinatory quality as the 
‘face brilante’. The ‘mondes morts’ — he is referring to the 
stars — and the ‘chair morte’ bring home the predicament of 
the surviving husband in Genitrix hopelessly lost in the dead 
world, giving the simple ‘vivant’ a vividness that it would 
scarcely possess in another context. 


Une vague de vent fraiche et pure qui, venue de |’Océan, 
avait couru sur les cimes des pins innombrables, puis sur les 
vignes basses, s’imprégnait d’un dernier baume dans les tilleuls 
odorants du jardin et venait enfin mourir sur cette petite 
figure exténuée. 


This sentence has greater rhythmical variety and does 
reflect the rise and fall of the wind. There is a pause at ‘venue 
de 1 Océan’ which gives the movement a lift; it falls at ‘puis sur 
les vignes’, lifts again at the long clause beginning ‘s’imprég- 
nait’, and dies away in ‘cette petite figure exténuée’. The long 
rise followed by an abrupt fall is twice repeated. The effective- 
ness of the movement is heightened by the explosive v’s — ‘Une 
vague de vent ... venue ... avait couru ... sur les vignes 
basses ... et venait enfin mourir. ...’ ‘The freshness of the 
Ocean’ falls first on the pines and the vines, but only at the 
very end brings momentary relief to the dying woman whose 
feverish tossing imitates the spasmodic gusts of wind. The 
double movement of the wind and the insertion of ‘vignes 
basses’ delays the climax and gives the fullest weight to the 
phrase that the writer wishes to emphasize — ‘sur cette petite 
figure exténuée’. 


In nearly all Mauriac’s most successful novels the characters 
are surrounded by the arid, lonely, desolate landes. It is a 
country of pines and vines and sand whose scattered inhabitants 
live in a perpetual state of tension. They fear the torrid heat 
which brings the forest fires, and the storms which destroy the 
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vines. We, too, see the glow on the horizon and smell the 
cinders in the air as acres of pine forest go up in flames; we, too, 
hear the growl of the thunder as giant hailstones come pelting 
down and flatten out the precious vines. 

From this country, which he describes variously as ‘ce pays 
muet et vide’, ‘cette terre de cendre’, ‘cette campagne grillée’, 
Mauriac extracts a dry, gritty poetry which is peculiarly his 
own: 


Cendres des allées, prairies séches et crissantes, odeur des 
géraniums grillés, et cette jeune fille consumée, dans |’aprés- 
midi d’aoiit, plus qu’aucune plante, il n’est rien que Thérése 
ne retrouve dans son coeur. 


Le soleil de midi pesait sur le jardin aride. Entre les pelouses 
poussiéreuses, le sable des allées avait la couleur de la cendre. 


Le vent du sud brilait la peau, sentait le pin consumé. Du 
cété des Landes, le ciel devait étre rougeatre et fumeux. De 
seconde en seconde augmentait la soif de la terre torturée. 


The dryness and grittiness, the hissing of the wind and the 
crackling of the fires are felt in the prevalence of the r’s and 
s’s which are continually smothering the liquid /’s, in the 
‘séches’, “crissantes’, “poussiéreuses’, ‘aride’, ‘rougeatre’; the 
oppressive sense of suffocation in the alliteration of the p’s and 
t’s: ‘pelouses poussiéreuses’, ‘terre torturée’. The fiery blast of 
the south wind, the sun blazing down on parched vegetation, 
the omnipresent smell of burning pines which pursues the 
characters everywhere — all these things combine to invest the 
landscape with a strange trance-like quality. 

Mauriac is as obsessed as his own characters by the sight and 
smell of burning pines: 


Que de fois 4 horizon d’une lande brilée, quelques pins 
gréles m’apparaissaient comme le dernier portique, celui qui 
ouvre sur Rien. 


This remarkable sentence from La Province reminds us of the 
strength of Mauriac’s ties with his native Gascony and the 
depth of his roots. We speak of the ‘setting’ of his novels, but 
the way in which he instinctively draws on the /andes for his 
most arresting images suggests that the expression is too weak: 


Elle était maintenant dans la fournaise d’une fiévre atroce 
et briilait tout entiére comme un jeune pin. 
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La tempéte mortelle la tord de nouveau, la secoue, la 
pénetre, s’acharne a cet arrachement d’un jeune arbre vivace. 


La psyché refléte le corps de Jean plus sec que les branches 
des landes incendtées. 


These images are something more than a habit of mind, a 
mere way of looking at nature. They express the novelist’s 
perception of a special relation between man and nature — a 
perception that man is a part of the landes, that beyond is 
nothing but the last door opening on to the Void. 

There is a still more potent image in Thérése Desqueyroux: 


Ces corps de gros mangeurs, issus d’une race oisive et trop 
nourrie, n’ont que l’aspect de la puissance. Un pin planté 
dans la terre engraissée d’un champ bénéficie d’une croissance 
rapide, mais trés tot le coeur de l’arbre pourrit et, dans sa 
pleine force, il faut l’abattre. 


Isolation turns the /andais into a small ingrowing community. 
In spite of an outward appearance of health and strength, 
Mauriac’s world is a diseased world, a world which has gone 
rotten at the centre, a world in which neurosis as well as tuber- 
culosis is rife. 


The central situation in Mauriac’s novels is a person caught 
in a trap. Images of the ‘cage’, the ‘prison’, the ‘desert’, the 
‘circle’, of being ‘buried alive’ and of ‘suffocation’ recur in 
all the novels and give them their claustrophobic atmosphere: 


Le jour étouffant des noces, dans l’étroite église de Saint- 
Clair ot: le caquetage des dames couvrait harmonium a bout 
de souffle et ou: leurs odeurs triomphaient de l’encens, ce fut 
ce jour-la que Thérése se sentit perdue. Elle était entrée 
somnambule dans la cage et, au fracas de la lourde porte 
refermée, soudain la misérable enfant se réveillait. 

La famille! Thérése laissa éteindre sa cigarette; l’oeil fixe, 
elle regardait cette cage aux barreaux innombrables et vivantes, 
cette cage tapissée d’oreilles et d’yeux, ou, immobile, accroupie, 


le menton aux genoux, les bras entourant ses jambes, elle 
attendait de mourir. 


Dés que la maladie me désarme, le cercle de famille se resserre 
autour de moi. Vous étes la, vous m’observez. 


In Thérése Desqueyroux, the most oppressive of the novels, 
Mauriac makes extraordinary play with the word ‘étouffer’ 
and its variants. They reverberate all through the book with a 
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soft thud like the muffled sound of footsteps falling on sand, or 
on a bed of pine needles. All the principal characters use them, 
but they arouse different emotions and different associations in 
different minds. They mean to suppress a scandal; they also 
mean to suppress or blot out the person who caused the scandal, 
as Thérése will be suppressed. They describe the physical 
sense of suffocation on a hot day or a wet night, but they also 
describe the sense of psychological constriction or frustration 
which seems to result from physical conditions. In this way they 
become the expression of the conflict which separates Thérése 
from her family, but they are gradually woven into the psycho- 
logical web in which she is trapped. 

It is because they do not fit in and because they are a threat 
to the sacred family that Thérése and the appalling Louis in 
Le Noeud de vipéres feel that they are prisoners with ‘the family 
circle’ watching them, preparing to close in on them. The 
psychological pressure of the family circle, the sense that 
escape is physically impossible produces the climax. It drives 
the characters to the Act of Violence, to the attempt to break 
out of the trap, which turns the ‘outsider’ into the sinner and 
sometimes into a criminal. It also gives the novels their ex- 
plosive force. What we find is a passion at the centre of a silence. 
The atmosphere at the centre of the circle is alive with sup- 
pressed passion, with smouldering hates which are always on 
the point of eruption and threaten to destroy innocent and 
guilty alike. In one of the sombre houses surrounded by what 
Mauriac calls a ‘hostile army’ of trees, we catch a glimpse of a 
wife furtively slipping poison into her husband’s medicine 
glass; in another we see an insanely jealous mother turning a 
deaf ear to her daughter-in-law’s cry for help and leaving the 
girl to die; in still another a respectable middle-aged doctor is 
planning to kick over the traces, to abandon family and 
profession for the fun of going smash with a woman who is 
unworthy of him. 


This brings me to Mauriac’s use of the language of violence, 
to the prevalence of words describing corruption, squalor, 
decay, fire and destruction. 

The words belonging to the first group are ‘boue’, ‘cor- 
rompre’, ‘flétrir’, ‘flétrissure’, ‘immonde’, ‘lépre’, ‘lépreux’, 
‘ordure’, ‘pourrir’, ‘pourriture’, ‘putride’, ‘sale’, ‘salissure’, 
‘souiller’ and ‘sordide’ : 
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Elle voyait, sur une plage aride et dévorée par un ciel de feu, 
une pourriture que la vague inondait d’écume, puis délaissait 
pour la recouvrir encore... 

L’enfant pourri, qui, pendant un demi-siécle, a brisé l’un 
aprés l’autre tous ses jouets, il a perdu le dernier au moment 
qu’il venait d’en découvrir le prix incalculable. 

L’enfance de Thérése: de la neige 4 la source du fleuve le 
plus sali . . . cette ineffacable salissure des noces. 

Les feuilles mortes des chénes salissaient encore l’azur. 

Il saurait bien se venger de cette garce, lui faire du mal. 
Mais comment la salir, sans se déshonorer soi-méme? II la 
salirait ... un livre parbleu! Il faudrait bien qu’on la 
reconnit. I] ne cacherait rien, la couvrirait de boue.... 

I] s’était établi, au-dessus de sa téte, entre les deux bouches 
peintes des jeunes femmes, un vif courant d’ordures qu’Yves 
aurait pu grossir aisément; mais cette boue, préte a jaillir de 
lui, se formait a la surface de lui-méme. .. . 

Ils hurlaient déja au fond de l’abime, ils avaient de la boue 
jusqu’a la bouche et ils ne savaient pas méme encore oi ils se 
trouvaient ni ce qu’était cette boue.... 

‘Tu appelles la boue: la bowe. Tu sais que la boue est la boue’. 


‘Oui,’ dit-il, 4 voix basse et comme malgré lui, ‘oui, je le 
: ,’ 
sais. 


The first thing that strikes us about these passages is the 
element of obsessiveness, is the way in which the novelist or 
his characters repeat the words over and over again, dwell 
gloatingly on them in order to drive them home, to extract 
the maximum effect from them. Constant repetition, indeed, 
gives them at times an almost hypnotic quality: 


*Tu appelles la boue: la boue. Tu sais que la boue est la boue.’ 


The next thing that strikes us is that all these words imply 
a moral judgement, usually an extremely unfavourable moral 
judgement. This enables the novelist to have it both ways. He 
sits in judgement on his characters, but the language that he 
uses to condemn them provides a release for his own violence. 
The two young women are roundly condemned for their 
behaviour, but the novelist derives a special satisfaction from 
listening to the stream of filth flowing from ‘painted lips’. 
This is not altered by the fact that the words are applied alike 
to physical and psychological states, or even to inanimate 
objects. The use of the word ‘salir’ to describe dead leaves 
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silhoutted against the blue sky may seem strange, but behind 
it is the contrast between the corruption of nature and the 
unchanging purity of the sky. 

We see the same process at work in his preoccupation with 
smells and with the physical decay of the human body. An 
acute sensitiveness to smell was one of the characteristics of 
French writers of the nineteenth century. It was no doubt in 
part the result of improvements in physical hygiene; if the 
writers of earlier centuries seldom described smells it was 
because they were too prevalent to be worth comment. 
Mauriac, as we should expect of a countryman, is extremely 
sensitive to smell. I have already drawn attention to his 
obsession with the smell of burning pines, but he also describes 
bad smells — particularly the smell of sweat and urine — with 
the same satisfaction that he records squalor and corruption: 


La chambre était vide: des fioles partout, une odeur d’urine. 


Méme avec la fenétre ouverte, l’odeur de la pompeuse table 
de nuit, au dessus de marbre rouge, emplissait la piéce. 

Elle avait dai marcher vite et son odeur acide luttait victor- 
ieusement contre celle de la table de nuit 4 dessus de marbre 
rouge. 


In Mauriac there is always a connection between dirt and 
sin; an unpleasant smell is an unmistakable sign of moral 
degeneration. The converse, however, is not necessarily true. 
When he speaks of his task as being to render ‘sensible, tangible, 
odorant, l’univers catholique du mal’, or declares that the art 
of the imaginative writer consists of rendering ‘visible, tangible, 
odorant, un monde plein de délices criminelles’, it seems highly 
unlikely that ‘the catholic universe of evil’ or ‘a world filled 
with criminal delights’ is anything but sweet-smelling. 

The words of the second group are ‘braise’, ‘braler’, ‘cendre’, 
‘consumer’, ‘dévaster’, ‘dévorer’, ‘embraser’, ‘feu’, ‘flamme’, 
‘fournaise’, ‘griller’, ‘incendie’, ‘torche’: 

Les domestiques avaient fait place nette, et le soleil dévorait 
jusque dans les moindres encoignures . . . Une plage dévorée 
par un ciel de feu . . . Désir qui fait se dévorer deux corps... 
Mére que ses petits dévoraient vivante. 

Les enfants landais, 4 l’aube du dernier siécle, n’adoraient 
que le soleil implacable, ne connaissaient que cette toute 

puissance du feu dévorateur des pignadas, dieu rapide et qui 
court, insaisissable, allumant derriére soi une foule immense 
de torches, 
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‘Les landes dévastées soufflaient aux portiéres une haleine de 
cendre.’ 
Elle était maintenant dans la fournaise d’une fiévre atroce. ... 


Sous le ciel brélant commencait a ronfler la fournaise de la 
lande. 


We can see from these passages that images of fire are 
peculiarly suitable for the release of violence, that nearly all 
the words in italics are in fact disguised superlatives. We can 
see, too, that the emphasis always falls on destruction. The 
sun does not shine or even burn: it ‘devours’. Bodies do not 
embrace: they, too, ‘devour’ one another. Passion does not 
enhance life: it ‘consumes’ it. The countryside — man and 
nature — is transformed into a ‘furnace’. 

I have remarked on the prevalence of words suggesting 
repression and constriction — ‘étouffer’, ‘cage’ and ‘désert’. I 
think we must go on to say that the images of repression and 
constriction do a great deal to heighten the effectiveness of the 
images of violence. Attempts to smother a fire or a passion 
simply lead to an explosion which increases the devastation. 
For it becomes apparent at this stage that ‘fire’ is not a mere 
symbol of passion or of the link between man and his environ- 
ment, but the focal point of a cycle of images. ‘Sand’, ‘cinders’, 
the ‘cage’ and the ‘desert’ all stand for frustration. Pleasure 
turns to dust and ashes; love creates a ‘desert’ round the lover 
when the creature focuses his desires on the wrong object or 
tries, in this ‘pays de la soif’, to slake his thirst at the wrong 
source. 

The effectiveness of the fire imagery is further heightened 
by being pitted against images of water. For if ‘fire’ often 
stands for consuming passion, ‘water’ is usually the life-giving 
water of religion which alone can bring relief. Le Fleuve de feu, 
as its title suggests, is largely constructed out of the contrasted 
images of fire and water. Days of torrid, prickly heat alternate 
with days of torrential rain; nerves are stretched to breaking 
point waiting for the storm to burst and deluge the country- 
side: 

Il semblait que la torpeur d’un jour torride eit éveillé les 
Oegipans endormis et que le grand Pan gonflat soudain sa 
poitrine feuillue. Daniel, comme dans le désert un assoiffé 
suce un caillou, répétait: ‘Gisele . . . Giséle . . .’ 

Une attente orageuse contractait la campagne. Parfois les 
feuillages s’émouvaient sous un vent brusque, puis deux 
grillons se répondaient seuls dans un silence de panique. 

o* 
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Les feuilles épaisses au-dessus de lui se froissérent, la cam- 
pagne ruisselait d’eaux vives sous un ciel sans lune, fourmillant 
et traversée d’une piste lactée, d’un gave bléme d’astres, et 
ce ruissellement indéfini sur la terre et dans les cieux donnait 
lidée d’un effacement de toute tache, d’une rénovation par 
Peau. 


In the first passage the rounded vowel sounds of ‘torpeur’, 
‘torride’, ‘endormis’ and ‘gonflat’ convey the atmosphere of 
oppressive stifling heat which is intensified by the rugged 1’s, 
They lead beautifully to the image of the man dying of thirst 
in the ‘desert’, and in the s’s of the last sentence we hear the 
whispered ‘Giséle’ coming painfully through cracked lips. The 
atmosphere of the second passage is still more oppressive, and 
the sense of tense, anxious waiting is accentuated by the under- 
tone of fear which crystallizes in the sharp 7’s of ‘silence’ and 
‘panique’. The third moves like the description of the sea wind 
analysed above in waves of differing lengths. In the first long 
wave we see the rain hurtling down from the sky, but the angle 
of vision shifts at the second ‘ruissellement’ and we find our- 
selves watching the water spreading out over the earth and 
cleansing it. The rush and thud of the rain falling on the dried 
leaves and the baked earth, which is heard in the hissing s’s 
and the liquid /’s, brings a sudden feeling of release which is 
prolonged in the soft sighing of ‘effacement’. There may be a 
reference to the Flood in the final clause, but the author is 
plainly anxious to underline the moral significance of the 
cleansing of the earth. 

Some but not all of Mauriac’s images are reversible. ‘Fire’ 
always stands for destruction: ‘water’ is normally but not 
invariably a sign of purification. It may become an agent of 
destruction and it can also become ‘soiled’ or ‘corrupted’: 


... en lui venait se jeter et se perdre [’eau corrompue de plus- 
ieurs générations. 
‘Ce qui dormait sous les eaux endormies, ce principe de 


corruption, ce secret putride, je ne fis rien pour l’arracher a la 
> 
vase. 


There are two other groups of images which deserve exam- 
ination and which are closely connected. The first consists of 
images drawn from the animal and insect worlds: 


Le métro absorbait et vomissait des fourmis a téte d’>homme. 
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... il se dilue jusqu’a n’étre plus, au coin le plus obscur du 
parloir, que ce grillon éperdu. 


Elle avait lair d’une vieille béte blessée, couchée sur le 
flanc et qui souffle. 


Comparisons between men and animals or insects seem to 
have become prevalent in the work of the later nineteenth- 
century novelists. It was the natural result of a philosophy 
which transformed man into a species of animal trapped in a 
determinist universe. There is, however, one pronounced 
difference between Zola’s use of animal imagery and Mauriac’s. 
We are conscious of a definite feeling of compassion in Zola’s 
account of men reduced to the proportions of ‘insects’ against 
the endless open country of La Beauce, or toiling like ‘ants’ in 
the terrifying coal mine. There is nothing of the sort in Mauriac: 
there is on the contrary a rancour, a savage glee in [’abais- 
sement de l'homme, which though no doubt a product of his 
Jansenism is totally incompatible with a genuinely Christian 
outlook. 

The second group consists of words and images drawn from 
the language of hunting: ‘chasseur’, ‘couver’, ‘épier’, ‘gibier’, 
‘guetter’, ‘piége’, ‘piste’, ‘proie’, ‘pourchasser’, ‘réder’, ‘tapir’: 


Au fond, nous souhaitons d’étre désirées, épiées, pour- 
chassées. Nous sommes nées gibier; nous sommes des proies. 


Dieu est ce chasseur qui reléve les pistes et qui guette sa prote 
a Vorée du taillis. Il sait par ou passent nos tristes corps. Il 
observe les foulées du gibier humain que ses instincts guident 
aux mémes heures, par les mémes détours, vers les mémes 
plaisirs. Dieu est patient: il sait ot tendre le collet qui étranglera 
la béte. 


Daniel, dans l’ombre, couvait de l’oeil cette proie intacte 
encore . . . Daniel fila sur la route, emportant sa prote. . . . 
Il était sir que la Villeron se récusait encore et déja mesurait 
sa puissance sur une prove solitaire. . . . Mais cette fois Daniel 
Trasis crut discerner dans |’aveu il ne savait quelle réticence 
qui donnait a sa proie un prix infini.... I] n’avait pas déja 
bondi sur cette proie consentante, parce que son désir le plus 


fort demeurait encore . . . de ne point déranger le beau jeu de 
la femme. 


The image of the huntsman is an even better example of the 
reversible image than the image of water. It goes to the heart 
of Mauriac’s experience. Man is perpetually in pursuit of his 
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‘prey’ — Mauriac has an extraordinary fondness for the Racin- 
ian proie — but he is himself perpetually pursued by God. The 
words ‘épier’, ‘guetter’ and ‘réder’ suggest very well the rest- 
less, febrile sexuality which is always fermenting beneath the 
surface of the novels and which belongs alike to the hunter and 
his ‘accomplice’, as they eye one another. They also suggest 
the religious unrest which is the counterpart of the sexual 
restlessness, the furtive backward glance over the shoulder, to 
make sure that no one is looking, before the couple fling them- 
selves on one another. 

It is interesting to notice the contrast between the feverish 
breathless movement of the first passage and the slow relentless 
movement of the second, which is accentuated by the coupes 
in the first sentence, the punctuation and the verbs ‘savoir’ and 
‘observer’ : 


. nous souhaitons d’étre désirées, épiées, pourchassées. 
Nous sommes nées gibier; nous sommes des proies. 

Dieu est ce chasseur/ qui reléve les pistes/ et qui guelte sa 
proie/ a l’orée du taillis. Il sait par o& passent nos tristes 
corps. I] observe les foulées du gibier humain . . . Dieu est 
patient: il sait ot tendre le collet qui étranglera la béte. 


We see God ‘watching’, ‘waiting’, ‘knowing’ that the sinner 
will return at the same time, by the same roundabout paths. 
In the last sentence the trap closes with a snap: the ‘human 
game’ disappears into the bag. 

The third passage is composed of sentences taken from 
different parts of Le Fleuve de feu and arranged in chronological 
order. The different stages in the ‘hunt’ are marked by the 
changing verbs and changing adjectives: ‘couvait’, ‘empor- 
tant’, ‘bondi’; ‘proie intacte’, ‘proie solitaire’, ‘proie consentante’. 
We see the whole process from the moment when the hunter 
is standing ‘in the shadow’ watching his unsuspecting ‘prey’, 
until the moment when he crouches for the spring on a ‘prey’ 
who has become not merely ‘consenting’ but an ‘accomplice’. 
This time, however, the ending is different. Once the prey is 
in the bag it loses its charm: 

Mais les inventions derniéres de la volupté ne sont qu’une 
poursuite vaine. Nous ne trouvons jamais ce corps que nous 
cherchions. 


What is remarkable about all the passages that I have been 
examining is not the words or images themselves, but the 
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frequency with which they are used. They form recurrent cycles 
of images and word-patterns which are the sign of the constant 
tension from which the characters suffer. Mauriac’s protagon- 
ists are not merely people who are caught in a trap; they are 
people looking longingly towards a state of peace and calm 
from which they are irrevocably cut off, towards the ‘Ocean’, 
symbol of eternity, which lies just beyond the horizon of the 
scorched landes : 


Calme bonheur/ dont je me savais exclu,/ zone de pureté/ 
et de réve/ qui m’était interdite. Tranquil amour,/ vague 
assoupie/ qui venait mourir 4 quelques pas de mon rocher. 


The coupes are decisive. They form the barriers which 
‘exclude’ the protagonists from the promised land. Relief can 
only be temporary and in the end illusory like the ‘fugitive’ 
breath of sea breeze which sometimes blows across the landes 
and dies away, leaving the characters tossing and turning in the 
‘furnace’. 

Discussion of any aspect of Mauriac’s work begins and ends 
with the /andes. His country is a country of extremes: the ex- 
tremes of remorseless sun and torrential rains. These extremes 
are reflected not simply in his prose style, but in the character 
of the man, in the novelist, in the novelist’s characters, in the 
figures from real life with whom the writer has chosen to 
associate himself: Pascal, Racine, St. Margaret of Cortona. 
Now you cannot have a world of extremes without monotony. 
For extremes create their opposite; monotony is, paradoxically, 
their natural antidote, the only element of rest or stability in a 
violently changing situation. The continual oscillations of the 
characters from one extreme to another are set against the 
background of days of unbroken sun or days of unceasing rain, 
or the unchanging face of the landes. This is the real point of the 
contrast between the monotony of tone and syntax and the 
violence of imagery and vocabulary. Monotony is the moral 
element in Mauriac’s work, violence of language his rebellion 
against it. It corresponds to a distinction that he draws in a 
strange passage in the Preface to Plongées between ‘passion’ and 
‘belief’, and to the metaphor which I myself used to describe 
the content of his work: ‘a passion at the centre of a silence’.* 


* ‘J‘aime cette image du flux et du reflux autour d‘un roc central—passion 
ou croyance — qui exprime 4a la fois l’unité de la personne humaine, ses 
changements, ses retours et ses remous.’ 








Mental Illness and the Law 


Motiveless Crime 
Giles Playfair and Derrick Sington 


N July rath, 1958, a man named Bernard Smith was 
sentenced by the Lord Chief Justice* at the Old Bailey to 


life imprisonment. He had killed his sister. 

His crime was apparently motiveless, and he could hardly 
have been conscious of what he was doing at the time he 
committed it. He broke down and wept when the police told 
him later that his sister was dead. He was a former furniture 
dealer who, in his youth, had emigrated to America and done 
well there. According to a prison doctor who gave evidence for 
him at the trial he was suffering from melancholia: a disorder 
characterized in his case by outbursts of violent temper. 

Commonsense would lead one to suppose that Bernard 
Smith was out of his mind. And it may well be that he was 
medically insane, certifiable, that is, under the Lunacy and 
Mental Treatment Acts. But medical and legal insanity are 
not the same thing. Legal insanity is still governed by the so- 
called M’Naghten Rules which were propounded more than a 
hundred years ago. They provide that an offender is responsible 
to the law for his actions, and hence punishable, unless ‘at 
the time of committing the act he was labouring under such a 
defect of the reason from disease of the mind as not to know the 
nature and quality of the act he was doing, or if he did know 
that, he did not know he was doing what was wrong.’ This 
definition of insanity is quite out of accord with modern medical 
knowledge. For example, it takes no account of the fact that a 
man may have an intellectual awareness of what he is doing 
and yet have been driven to the act by an irresistible impulse 
born of mental disease. And, again, it fails to recognize that 
while a psychotic offender, if he is the victim of hallucinations, 
may know that what he is doing is legally a wrong, i.e. punish- 
able by law, his act in his diseased view may still be morally 
right or even imperative. 

* Lord Goddard. 
+ Thus the schizophrenic who believes that he has been ordered by God 
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Bernard Smith’s legal advisers presumably came to the 
conclusion that it would be unwise for him to risk a plea of 
insanity, and, indeed, this defence can seldom succeed except 
in the case of someone who is demonstrably raving mad. So 
Smith pleaded diminished responsibility instead. 

Diminished responsibility is a concept new to English law, 
though not to Scottish. It was introduced under the Homicide 
Act of 1957, and one cannot help suspecting that its introduction 
was intended to smother criticism of the legal definition of 
insanity, which had long been extremely vocal. The Gowers 
Commission on Capital Punishment recommended (in a 
majority report) the abrogation of the M’Naghten Rules and 
at the same time, incidentally, came out against diminished 
responsibility. The relevant Clause in the Homicide Act 
provides that if a person charged with murder is ‘suffering from 
such abnormality of mind (whether arising from a condition 
of arrested or retarded development of mind or any inherent 
causes, or induced by disease or injury) as substantially im- 
paired his mental responsibility’, the charge against him is to 
be reduced to manslaughter. 

Smith’s plea of diminished responsibility was accepted by 
the jury, and he was, therefore, convicted of manslaughter. 
The Lord Chief Justice intimated that the sentence of life 
imprisonment which he imposed was merciful. But, in theory 
at least, this view of it seems quite insupportable. The man- 
datory sentence for capital murder is death, for ordinary murder 
life imprisonment. Smith’s crime was ordinary murder, but 
with the charge reduced to manslaughter as a result of his 
diminished responsibility plea, it became open to the Lord 
Chief Justice to give him a sentence much shorter than life 
or even to put him on probation. Logic and ethics surely demand 
that the more diminished an offender’s responsibility, the less 
his punishment should be, and Smith’s responsibility for his 
crime, if one can seriously believe it existed at all, was mani- 
festly very diminished indeed. But, in fact, he could not have 
been more severely treated than he was, if he had neglected to 
put up the defence of diminished responsibility and simply 
pleaded guilty to the murder charge. 

And yet one cannot reasonably blame the Lord Chief 
to murder, say, the Prime Minister may take considerable precautions 


against detection by the police - evidence that he knew that what he was 
doing was punishable by law. 
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Justice for taking the course he did. He was faced with the 
reality of the situation, and the reality of the situation was this. 
On the one hand, Smith was not exculpated or rendered im- 
mune from punishment, as he would have been if he had 
successfully pleaded insanity. On the other hand, his defence 
of diminished responsibility, by the very nature of the evidence 
upon which it rested, revealed him as a man who, due to a 
serious abnormality of mind, had killed once and might very 
likely kill again unless put under some kind of permanent 
restraint. Had Smith been found insane, the Lord Chief Justice 
would have ordered him ‘detained during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure’, or, in other words, committed to a mental hospital 
for care and treatment until he should die or be cured. That 
would have been a fair and logical disposition of his case. But, 
as it was, the Lord Chief Justice had no practical alternative 
except to treat Smith as punitively as possible. 

For the truth is, there is nothing fair or logical about the 
doctrine of diminished responsibility, and the judiciary who, 
after all, are in duty bound to safeguard the interests of society 
to the best of their ability, cannot be expected to administer 
it as if there were. Most judges are resistant to any encroach- 
ment on the sanctity of the M’Naghten Rules; they are 
notoriously distrustful of psychiatric evidence and psychological 
explanations of crime; they sometimes appear wedded to the 
curiously illiberal principle that it is better that every madman 
should be executed (or otherwise punished) than that one sane 
and responsible offender should escape his just deserts. But they 
none the less show a healthy awareness that the more abnormal 
a criminal the more dangerous he is likely to be and the longer 
he should be kept under lock and key. 

This explains why the defence of diminished responsibility, 
unlike that of insanity which can be pleaded to any and every 
crime, is applicable to murder alone. The restriction, on the 
face of it, is an illogicality in itself. But if it were removed, the 
essential dishonesty and absurdity of the diminished respon- 
sibility concept would become manifest. If a capital murderer 
pleads diminished responsibility he is giving himself a chance to 
avoid the death penalty. If an ordinary murderer — who faces 
a life-sentence — pleads it, as Bernard Smith did, he cannot 
fare worse than he would by pleading guilty and may cherish a 
faint hope of faring better. But if the defence were open to 
lesser offenders they would almost certainly never use it. For to 
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do so would mean revealing evidence of their ‘dangerousness’ 
that would likely result in a longer prison sentence than they 
might otherwise get, while it would not in any way exculpate 
them or establish their right to mental care and treatment. 

When the Lord Chief Justice passed sentence on Bernard 
Smith he pointed out that the Home Secretary had power to 
release any prisoner before the expiry of his sentence should 
the circumstances warrant such a course, and he suggested that 
Smith’s mental condition might eventually improve. This in a 
sense was cold comfort. The prognosis for a man of sixty-nine, 
Smith’s age, is likely to be poor. It is likely to be poorer still if 
the patient in question is compelled to suffer confinement in 
prison where the atmosphere is mentally debilitating and where 
facilities for treatment are, to say the least, limited. 

There was a possibility, however, which the Lord Chief 
Justice may have had in mind, that the Home Secretary would 
order Smith to be transferred from prison to a mental hospital. 
The Home Secretary is empowered to make such an order when 
a convicted offender is found to be medically certifiable — in 
common parlance, insane — either as a person ‘of unsound 
mind’ under the Lunacy Acts or as a defective under the 
Mental Deficiency Acts. Offenders certified under the Lunacy 
Acts become Broadmoor patients, while defectives certified 
under the Mental Deficiency Acts after being convicted and 
sentenced to prison in the courts as fully or partially responsible 
persons are sent to either Rampton or Moss Side. These in- 
stitutions are necessarily of a maximum security kind, but they 
are officially non-punitive; they are intended to provide care or 
treatment or both. 

Thus it may be seen that the Home Secretary can in effect 
overrule or reverse judicial findings by an executive decision 
that is not subject to scrutiny in the courts. Moreover, while 
the courts remain bound to an archaic legal test in pronouncing 
on an offender’s sanity, the Home Secretary relies on medical 
criteria in pronouncing on the same thing. At the time of writing 
the Home Secretary has not exercised his power of committal to 
hospital in Bernard Smith’s case, but it is a power which he 
does, in fact, use quite frequently. For example, a recent escapee 
from Broadmoor named Mitchell, who was described in the 
Press as a dangerous lunatic and who caused widespread terror 
while he was at large, would not have been confined at that insti- 
tution at all but for the Home Secretary’s intervention. He had 
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previously been sent to prison for nine yearsand, in the ordinary 
course of events, would have been set free at the expiry of his 
sentence to pursue his uncontrollable career of violent crime. 

This provides another glaring example of the hopelessly 
confused and unsatisfactory state into which the law of criminal 
responsibility has fallen and from which the doctrine of dimin- 
ished responsibility has done less than nothing to rescue it. 
When the Home Secretary is entitled to accept medical certi- 
fication as proof of an offender’s insanity and hence irres- 
ponsibility, even though that offender is sane according to the 
M’Naghten Rules, how can it be honestly maintained, as the 
Homicide Act lays down, that if his crime happens to be 
murder his responsibility at his trial is merely diminished, and 
is unimpaired if his crime happens to be anything else? Surely 
if medical opinion is to be trusted, his responsibility is non- 
existent. 

The position is still further complicated by the fact that 
while juries in reaching verdicts are invariably bound by the 
M’Naghten Rules or the law of diminished responsibility, as 
the case may be, judges in passing sentences are not. For 
if a convicted offender is a mental or moral defective certifiable 
under the Mental Deficiency Act of 1913, the judge is em- 
powered to commit him to a hospital provided his crime is 
punishable by imprisonment i.e., in the case of all indictable 
offences, save capital murder and treason. Last year, Shirley 
Campbell, a defective who strangled a baby, successfully pleaded 
diminished responsibility to a charge of ordinary murder. In 
these circumstances the court could have ordered her com- 
mital to a mental hospital, and hence by implication held her 
irresponsible, in spite of the jury’s finding that her responsi- 
bility for murder was merely diminished and that she was 
thus still punishable for manslaughter. 

The doctrine of diminished responsibility met with little or 
no opposition when the Homicide Bill was debated in Parlia- 
ment; abolitionists, indeed, were inclined to welcome it as an 
enlightened and progressive measure. This was because they 
presumed it would act as a guarantee against the execution of 
mental defectives, psychopaths, and other such legally sane but 
mentally ill offenders who might commit capital murders. 
But this presumption has hardly been justified in practice. 
Experience has shown that no matter how weighty the medical 
evidence in its favour, juries are unwilling to accept a plea of 
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diminished responsibility if the crime is sufficiently shocking. 
Thus the pleas was rejected in the case of Albert Matheson, 
though three doctors testified that Matheson was a psychopath 
of the mental age of ten and no medical evidence could be 
offered in rebuttal. Matheson only escaped execution because 
an appeal on technical-legal grounds was upheld. Or again, 
in the case of John Spriggs, another psychopath, the jury rejected 
expert psychiatric evidence called by the defence in favour of 
testimony from a prison doctor who said he would expect a 
psychopath to show remorse: an astonishingly inexpert state- 
ment, because lack of remorse is known to be one of the main 
symptoms of the psychopath. Spriggs would have gone to the 
gallows but for the intervention of the Home Secretary. 

By now, therefore, abolitionists should be realerted to the 
vital need for a reform in the law of criminal responsibility, 
and one hopes they will not fail to carry this out when their 
chance comes to repeal the ill-conceived Homicide Act and to 
enact total abolition. First and foremost, a moral principle, 
which the diminished responsibility doctrine has obscured, 
must be reaffirmed. If it is wrong to execute insane people, it 
is also wrong to punish them by imprisonment or in any other 
way. There can be no doubt that this principle has long been 
recognized and accepted under Anglo-Saxon law. The plea of 
‘Guilty but Insane’ or, as sensibly amended in most American 
jurisdictions ‘Not Guilty By Reason of Insanity’, can be made 
to any crime, capital or non-capital, and it means when it is 
accepted that the offender is held to be irresponsible and 
unpunishable. There is nothing wrong with the plea itself. 
The trouble is that it has come to be too narrowly applied. 

Hence the majority recommendation in the Gowers report 
for the abrogation of the M’Naghten Rules should be acted 
on. To arrive at a satisfactory substitute legal definition of 
insanity presents considerable difficulty, and is too complicated 
a subject to be discussed here in detail; but, broadly speaking, 
it should be made to conform with medical criteria for certify- 
ing patients under the Lunacy, Mental Treatment and Mental 
Deficiency Acts. It might be possible to do without any legal 
definition, leaving the question of an offender’s sanity as a 
matter of fact for the jury’s decision: this course is now followed 
in the State of New Hampshire. However, it would be un- 
likely to prove a satisfactory solution unless firm provisions 
were made that would oblige the Court of Criminal Appeal 
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to reverse a jury’s verdict that was clearly against the weight 
of the medical evidence. 

In the Scandinavian countries, where every major offender 
is subjected to a prolonged and compulsory diagnostic exam- 
ination by doctors, the courts are in practice relieved of the 
necessity of dealing with the question of an offender’s mental 
state, and act on a medical recommendation. While this 
system may seem repugnant to our conception of justice, 
inasmuch as it places individual offenders at the mercy of state 
appointed doctors and forces them, whether they wish it or not, 
to put their mental condition in issue, one should remember 
that criminal justice must place the protection of society before 
consideration of the individual. The present law of criminal 
responsibility stands condemned not only because it treats 
individuals inequitably, but, more importantly, because — by 
sending the mentally sick to prison — it demonstrably fails to 
protect society. It is undeniable that the condition of most 
mentally ill offenders deteriorates in prison; they come out 
more dangerously anti-social than they were when they went 
in. Moreover, one could quote examples of murders committed 
by defectives and other mentally ill people with long criminal 
records. It is obvious that if these people had been dealt with 
clinically rather than punitively when they first came up against 
the law, or at any subsequent conviction, the murders they 
eventually committed would almost certainly have been pre- 
vented.* 

Judges, as has been pointed out, are empowered to commit 
convicted offenders to hospital who are certifiable under the 
Mental Deficiency Acts, whether or not they have pleaded 
insanity. Magistrates have this same power, and in addition 
may commit offenders who are certifiable under the Lunacy 
Acts. In these circumstances, there seems no valid reason why 
both judges and magistrates should not be enabled to deal 
clinically with any convicted offender who is ‘insane’ by medical 
criteria; and if an important proposal in the report published 
last year of the Royal Commission on Mental Illness and 
Mental Deficiency is carried out, these criteria will be widened 
to include the psychopaths, or moral defectives as they used to 


* It is not impossible to earn a discharge from an asylum for the crimin- 
ally insane, but extreme care is necessarily taken in granting such dis- 
charges. 
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be called, who are not at present certifiable under the Mental 
Deficiency Acts. 

Adequate safeguards for the individual would have to be 
worked out, of course. The commital order should be subject 
to review every so often, perhaps by the court itself. It might 
also be desirable for a convicted offender who has been 
committed to hospital against his will, and would have pre- 
ferred a determinate prison sentence, to have the right to a 
jury trial on the question of his sanity alone, when he could 
produce his own psychiatric evidence. This, in fact, is a practice 
now followed in the State of Maryland. 

If the courts proved reluctant to use their power of com- 
mittal as widely as they should, consideration might have to be 
given to making it mandatory rather than discretionary under 
certain circumstances. But it seems likely that, with the shadow 
of the M’Naghten Rules removed, the courts would begin to 
lose their bias in favour of dealing punitively with mentally ill 
offenders. It would certainly seem desirable that committal of 
convicted offenders to hospital should not be a matter of 
executive whim, as to a considerable extent it is at present, but 
should be strictly the prerogative of the judiciary. Even in the 
case of offenders who though sane at the time of their con- 
viction become insane in prison, the Home Secretary should 
not be allowed to order their transfer to a mental hospital 
without reference to the sentencing court and without the 
offenders in question having the right to defend themselves 
against such an order should they so please. 

It is sometimes soothingly argued as a reason for main- 
taining the status quo in the law of criminal responsibility that 
‘good’ facilities for the treatment of mentally ill offenders 
already exist within the prison system* and will be better 
still when the projected East-Hubert clinic, a kind of penal 
hospital allegedly intended for psychopaths, becomes available. 
But this argument ignores the moral question of whether it is 
justifiable to punish the insane. It also ignores two practical 
questions that are vitally important to the protection of 
society. First, psychiatric therapy for psychopaths, which is 
still highly empirical in any case, is known to be often in- 
compatible with a punitive approach. Secondly, if this therapy 
is to have any chance of success at all it must be carried out 


* In fact such facilities exist in only one prison, and there only for some 
forty offenders. 
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over an indefinite period. But psychopaths treated in prison 
have to be released at the expiry of their sentence, before there 
can be any guarantee that they are medically fit for discharge 
or have been cured of their aggressive, antisocial tendencies. 
And this will be equally true of those who may eventually be 
treated at the East-Hubert clinic, for the clinic is to be part of 
the prison system. 

Since psychopathy is essentially an emotional rather than an 
intellectual disorder, the psychopath is apt to give the super- 
ficial impression of being perfectly sane, especially according 
to the outmoded psychological criteria underlying the M’ Nagh- 
ten Rules. Yet some psychopaths — those who have exhibited 
‘vicious propensities’ before the age of eighteen — are already 
certifiable under the Mental Deficiency Acts. And, as has been 
said, all psychopaths who commit a crime will become in 
effect certifiable, if the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Mental Health is carried out. 
A valuable pointer to the benefits that might result if psycho- 
pathic offenders could be dealt with clinically comes from 
Maryland where in 1950 a dangerous young psychopath, 
named Dolfi Salinger, successfully pleaded insanity to a charge 
of armed robbery. The jury may have been considerably 
influenced in their decision by a prediction from one of the 
defence psychiatrists that if Dolfi Salinger were not subjected 
to treatment under custodial conditions over an indefinite 
period — an impossibility if he were sent to prison — he would 
eventually murder somebody. As it happened, he was com- 
mitted to hospital where he received intensive therapy, and 
after six years won a conditional discharge: he has since been 
holding down a good job. He himself says that his motive for 
co-operating with the doctors was his gradual realization that 
his release was dependent on his getting well. And one can 
well imagine that as a compelling motive. But there can be no 
such motive if a patient knows, as the prisoner-patients at the 
East-Hubert clinic will know, that he cannot be released before 
his sentence (less time off for good conduct) expires, and is 
bound to be released when it does. 

It should not be thought, however, that facilities for psy- 
chiatric treatment and other therapeutic techniques within the 
prison system are pointless or that they would become so if the 
law of criminal responsibility were reformed along the lines 
that have been suggested. On the contrary, these facilities 
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should be increased. Insanity is not equated with abnormality 
by medical criteria, so that even after a legal test of insanity 
that conformed with modern medical knowledge had super- 
seded the M’Naghten Rules there would still be abnormally- 
minded offenders, such as psycho-neurotics, whom the courts 
would be obliged to hold responsible to the law and punish- 
able.* Some of them could no doubt be dealt with adequately 
under the probationary system, as to a certain extent they are 
being dealt with at present, but with others a prison sentence 
might be unavoidable, and for them facilities for treatment in 
prison would be essential. It is well to remember in this con- 
text that though the Lord Chief Justice recently remarked that 
the purpose of the criminal law was deterrence, there has been 
an increasing emphasis in penal practice during the past 
fifty years and more on reform and rehabilitation. The pro- 
bationary system itself is evidence of this. So are repeated 
declarations by the Prison Commissioners. Moreover, while 
from a narrow point of view (which unfortunately is all too 
often the judiciary’s) reformative techniques can be regarded 
as the planned ‘coddling’ of prisoners, it should be obvious that 
all prisoners are by definition undeterred criminals and that the 
only certain way to protect society from them in the future is to 
rid them of their criminality. The prison system has inevitably 
failed to do this in the case of medically insane and irresponsible 
offenders. That is why, on grounds of self-interest alone, society 
should no longer tolerate the existing law of criminal 
responsibility. 

Finally, it must be said that reform would necessarily have 
to be followed by the provision of additional hospitals, and 
increased medical staff. One can hear it objected that these 
could never be afforded. But what a government can and 
cannot afford seems in the long run a question of what the 
public will allow it to afford, and this in turn is a matter of 
education. Educating the public to the need for an expensive 
programme of care and treatment for criminal lunatics might 
admittedly be far from easy. But it is none the less vital for that, 
and it certainly cannot be begun so long as the M’Naghten 
Rules and their bastard child ‘diminished responsibility’ 
remain as a legal mask for taking vengeance on the sick. 


* The authors do not conceal the fact that, like many modern forensic 
psychiatrists and penologists, they are against the whole punitive approach 
to crime. But we are concerned here with immediate practical possibilities. 











Blood into Ink* 


J. G. Weightman 


writers; at least I think they are common, because I 

went through school and university without seriously 
questioning them and only began to understand how things 
really were when, at the age of thirty or so, I made the 
acquaintance of one or two writers. Non-writing, non-artistic 
people assume that an author does not begin writing until he 
knews more or less what he is going to say, that he then sits 
down at a table with his pen or typewriter and puts ‘Chapter I’ 
at the top of the first sheet (you see this done in those rare 
films with writer heroes), that he works on from this point in a 
kind of frenzy, often burning the midnight oil, and that when 
he is not writing he displays the characteristics of genius - 
passion and unreliability. 

I should have known better, of course, but I had somehow 
disregarded all the hints to the contrary in the many bio- 
graphical and autobiographical works I had read. Such 
negligence may have been partly excusable, in that writers 
themselves tend to be secretive about their working habits. 
Even the most notable exceptions to this rule, Flaubert and 
Gide for instance, are probably not as frank as they first appear. 
Writers may have a superstitious fear of understanding them- 
selves too clearly. They are artists, and an artist is someone who 
has discovered that he has a little artesian well inside himself. 
He is usually more anxious for it to keep spouting than he is to 
understand why it spouts or even to judge the quality of its 
output. But, on the one hand, psychology has universalized the 
practice of owning up to one’s inner processes and, on the 
other, students of literature are now happiest when they are 
analysing the rough drafts which led up to the masterpiece, 
rather than the masterpiece itself. It is understandable then 


* Writers at Work, edited by Malcolm Cowley (Secker and Warburg, 
215.). 
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that The Paris Review, a periodical run by young Americans in 
Europe, should have hit on the idea of technical interviews 
with outstanding authors, as a way of getting famous names 
without paying famous prices. This volume contains sixteen 
such interviews, with English, American, French and Italian 
authors. All are interesting, but the best are those given by 
E. M. Forster, William Faulkner, Georges Simenon, Nelson 
Algren, William Styron and Truman Capote. Perhaps I should 
say that they are not as good as the best things I have read on 
the subject; more enlightening still are Stephen Spender’s 
article in Partisan Review, “The Making of a Poem’, Somerset 
Maughan’s remarks in The Summing Up (1 think), Henry 
James’s prefaces and notebooks, Virginia Woolf’s diary, 
Gide’s Journal des Faux Monnayeurs and Valéry’s various essays. 
The weakness here is probably due to the interview form, which 
entails a certain superficiality. 

What chiefly emerges is that writing is, above all, a physio- 
logical need, a way of liquidating an emotional backlog, of 
keeping the spiritual bowels open. Even those writers who 
complain of the pains of composition — Valéry and Colette, or 
Styron, who makes the complaint here — would find it still 
more painful not to write at all. Although Valéry once said he 
would kill himself if he were forced to write, it now appears 
from the size of his Cahiers that he actually put more words 
down on to paper than any of his contemporaries, not except- 
ing Proust. His early-morning meditations were both a prayer 
and an evacuation. Colette tells how Willy used to lock her in 
her room to force her to produce something, but the old 
slave-driver at least helped her to discover a method of dis- 
pelling the uncomfortable lethargy in which she had lived until 
then. What it comes to is that the writer cannot bear life in the 
raw for very long at a stretch. It clutters him up, bewilders 
him, humiliates him. He can only recapture a feeling of true 
existence by translating it into his own arrangement of lan- 
guage. He may make a great, and genuine, fuss about getting 
the translation to correspond to ‘reality’, but in fact for him the 
production of the translation is an indispensable part of reality 
and makes him different from people who just live, or really 
live. This inability to accept existence as it is, in its crude, 
unsymbolized immediacy, unites bad writers and good. It may 
also explain why, in spite of their hypersensitivity, you often 
get the feeling when talking to writers that they are more 
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tolerant about the detail of life than other people; what is 
happening in the ‘real’ world when they are off duty (that is, 
not writing) is provisional or undifferentiated; they are letting 
it flow over them for the time being, without trying to put it 
into language. Occasionally, however, you see them in a con- 
dition of acute anguish, because life is getting on top of them 
and they cannot escape to begin writing themselves into a 
state of calm. A great deal of the famous irritability of writers 
is probably not caused by wounded conceit or jealousy, but 
simply by physiological discomfort. 

If, as some people say and as one might conclude from this 
book, writers are especially prone to drink, may this not be 
because, after spending their working hours in the semi- 
hypnosis of creation, they like to find refuge in the different 
semi-hypnosis of alcohol to avoid taking in new and disturbing 
impressions from ‘reality’? At any rate, the problem of ‘getting 
through the rest of the day’ seems to be one that most writers 
are very conscious of. Of course, writers also deliberately 
expose themselves to experience from time to time. We have 
even had the cult of extreme experience in Malraux and Hem- 
ingway, in Saint-Exupéry, T. E. Lawrence and Montherlant; 
but they do not always undertake action for the sake of the 
results of the action; sometimes these writers seem prompted by 
the urge to bite off a chunk of ‘reality’ for the express purpose 
of digesting it into words, and this makes them stagey. Al- 
though writing is ultimately more important for the writer 
than ‘reality’, if he, even unconsciously, shifts the emphasis 
from experience to what he can make of it personally, then a 
ruinous note of self-dramatization creeps in. It is in this area, 
in the relationship between ‘reality’ and the spirit in which it 
is being altered, that tone is determined, and a genuine tone is 
the highest achievement. Perhaps there is no writer whose tone 
is always impeccable. 

As for starting with the heading, ‘Chapter I’, a few, fluent 
writers are lucky enough never to begin on a work until its 
subconscious preparation is complete, so that, like Bertrand 
Russell, they put the words down smoothly, as if they were 
being dictated to. These fortunate authors can use themselves 
as if they were electronic brains; they, or the accidents of life, 
put in the material; at intervals a bell rings and the linguistic 
interpretation is all ready to flow out on to paper. Simenon is 
an extreme case of this type. Composition with him is a recur- 
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rent fever (if it were regular, it might be called menstruation), 
lasting each time exactly eleven days. But it should be noted 
that, although he is conscious of being ready, he has very little 
idea of what he is going to say. This is true of all writers; they 
feel, vaguely but intensely, that something is there, and they 
grope towards it, experiencing various sensations of mass or 
perspective as they do so. The greatest differences seem to 
arise in the uncertainties and painfulness of the groping, and 
in the physical habits adopted to facilitate the process. Some 
people have to write reams before they arrive at the foothills 
of their subject; others get the kernel straight away and have 
to coax it into development; others again are liable to mis- 
carriages. One of the main things which keeps them going is the 
expectation that they are about to surprise themselves. 

On the evidence of this book, and according to indications 
from other sources too, most writers work in the morning. A 
few carry on after lunch or prefer the afternoon. Hardly any, 
it appears, write late at night, so it may be that the midnight 
oil is a romatic notion, or a transference from scholarship, or a 
survival from a period when the rhythms of life were different. 

The majority, no doubt, sit at a desk, pen in hand if they are 
European, facing a typewriter if they are American. (The 
pen, however, even when wielded by a French Communist is 
usually the most expensive type of Parker Duofold.) Hardly 
any write in pencil. Very few dictate, except in the last stages 
of their career (cf. Valéry and James), when their linguistic 
machine is running with dangerous facility. Some, such as 
Thurber, Racine and Rousseau, compose in their heads and 
transcribe the completed paragraph or section, but may alter 
it on paper afterwards. Others stay in bed (Capote), or maroon 
themselves in hotels (Salacrou and Benda), or get a sense of 
urgency from trains and station waiting-rooms (Gide and 
Joad). One person I know, who now earns his living by writing, 
could never sit at a table for more than a few minutes and did 
not realize he could compose anything of any length until one 
day, by accident, he began writing on his knee in an armchair. 
Most authors smoke or suck boiled sweets. Others keep counting 
the number of words they have written, or sidle gently into 
their work by way of the newspaper and cups of coffee, or go 
and live in a foreign country so as to be able to see their 
material from a distance. Anything, in fact, to achieve that 
blessed state of flux in which the creature can recreate creation. 
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Somebody once said that the writing of novels was the only 
surviving cottage industry. This book certainly gives the 
impression that the writer, like the painter, is one of the last 
artisans. As is proved by so many tragi-comic accounts of 
trying to write for the cinema, he cannot benefit directly from 
collective effort. He can only get technical hints from other 
people’s books, as one cabinet maker may, or used to, get ideas 
from another. He is a very archaic type, like the barrow-boy 
or the little dressmaker round the corner, an individualist 
conducting a one-man business in a world which is again, 
perhaps, more grouped and socialized than it had been since 
the close of the Middle Ages. He cannot even be very clever, 
because cleverness means manipulating other people directly, 
not spending the hours of greatest intellectual power alone to 
weave a pattern of words. He has, in fact, to be rather stupid, 
but in as intelligent a way as possible, so that he forms a limit 
or barrier against which the human consciousness, provisionally, 
comes to rest. 
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Out and About 


‘Bring Your Own Blankets? 


N Shakespeare’s day, Stratford-on-Avon, with its strategic 
] postin on intersecting main roads, was an important 

trading centre — ranking third, after Coventry and Warwick, 
among the business towns of Warwickshire — and the natural 
urban centre of a wide tract of countryside. It is still those 
things, but for a long time it has been two other things in addi- 
tion: a seasonal playground for the population of the Midland 
industrial cities, and the centre of the Shakespeare industry. 
As a Stratford habitué, spending a good deal of time there each 
year, I have never been able to see much overlap between these 
three; some, but by no means all, of the motor-coaches that 
rumble continuously across the slender Avon bridge deposit 
their human freight into the foyer of the theatre, but in general 
the publics are kept very separate. The real beneficiaries of the 
motor-coaches are the tea-shops and the tradesmen, especially 
the ones who sell brass toasting-forks with Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage on the handles or chubby bardic paperweights. 

Stratford, as everyone knows who travels to it by train, is 
reached via Leamington; missing my connection (the express 
was five minutes late, and on alighting I found that the station 
staff, with a commendable zeal for punctuality, had hustled 
the little Stratford train out of the station a couple of minutes 
before the express came in), I thought to fill in an hour by a 
stroll round the streets of Leamington. I am glad I did, although 
it was not a pleasant experience, because it enabled me to see 
the Midland-playground side of these Warwickshire towns in 
isolation, without the complicating factors of theatre or cattle 
market. Here, crowding the pavements of Leamington’s main 
street as thickly as shoppers in the West End, were the people 
of Birmingham and its satellites, released for their August 
breathing. I did not see much to attract them, but then, if you 
spend fifty weeks a year in a Birmingham back street, your 
wants are likely to be modest; a few coloured lights, some grass 
and trees, a bandstand, and a chance to walk up and down and 
look about you. What struck me at once was the corporate 
atmosphere that prevailed — the feeling that we were all on 
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holiday together, and that a general introduction had been 
performed by the mere act of alighting from the train. I sat 
down on a seat and immediately a little old man in a cloth cap 
asked me: ‘What’s ’appened to the Gaiety Café?’ Not knowing 
where the Gaiety Café was or whether anything had happened 
to it, I felt insecure and humiliated, as if I had no right to be 
sitting on a bench in Leamington. This was holiday week, and 
if I were one of the outsiders, the numb or supercilious few who 
did not know the Gaiety Café, what had I come there for? So 
I went back to the station and in due course took the train to 
Stratford, where at least I had my ratson d@’étre. 

The name of my raison was ‘University Open-Air Theatre’. 
All centres exert gravitational pull, and the Shakespeare indus- 
try has called into being a number of — so to speak — servicing 
industries; summer schools, lecture courses, poetry readings, 
performances by marionettes, and what-not. The latest addi- 
tion to this range of subsidiary activities is the scheme whereby 
the open-air productions of Elizabethan plays, so much a 
custom at the universities, go and play at Stratford in the few 
weeks following the end of term. It seems a sensible idea, with 
a number of practical advantages: visitors to Stratford, parti- 
cularly foreign visitors, can see a few Elizabethan plays toseason 
their main diet of Shakespeare; undergraduate companies can 
meet and talk and see one another’s productions; and, in 
practice, it has been found that the professionals, the members 
of the Memorial Theatre Company, attend such performances 
as their own timetable allows, and (the theatrical being more 
generous of spirit than some other professions) help, rather than 
over-awe, the novices by their presence. 

This season, the first, three plays were presented: Dryden’s 
All For Love (0. U. D.S.), Greene’s James IV (Bristol Univer- 
sity) and Marlowe’s Edward II (Marlowe Society). I saw the 
last two, having already seen the first at Oxford. These pro- 
ductions have already been reviewed and, as my concern is 
with analysis of the Stratford scene rather than dramatic criti- 
cism, I will merely remark that both were enjoyable, though 
the Cambridge production — partly by virtue of a much better 
play to start with-made the more compelling evening’s 
watching. James IV, which I had never read (needless to say 
I had never seen it, since it has not been staged for several cen- 
turies) offered excellent opportunities for use of the terrain, 
being a combination of chronicle play and fairy tale; so that 
there were several moments of visual delight, particularly one 
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in which a barge, lit by flickering torches, floated past on the 
river, which lay in the darkness at the back of the set. But 
neither the characters nor the lines they have to speak are such 
as can easily be brought to life, except perhaps for a few 
moments in the comic sub-plot. Edward II, if you have never 
seen it, is coming to the Lyric, Hammersmith; an enjoyable 
evening can be guaranteed to anyone who likes magnificent 
verse well spoken and does not object to appalling scenes of 
cruelty on the stage. (The murder of Edward, I warn you, is 
strong meat; I thought at one point they really were murdering 
him.) 

The real significance of this series, which I hope and expect 
is-here to stay, is that it provides some kind of counterbalance 
to the Memorial Theatre, by offering plays — not Shakespeare, 
it is true, but at least plays in the same idiom as Shakespeare’s — 
produced and played quite straightforwardly. The Memorial 
Theatre has now become irretrievably identified with ‘show 
business’, with big money investments, fashionable West End 
names and a general atmosphere of big-time entertainment; 
we may think this a pity — and some of the more intelligent 
people associated with it do not hesitate to say that it is a pity — 
but there it is. For an illustration, take their production of 
Pericles which, for good measure, I went to see before coming 
away. It was brilliantly done; no one disputes that Tony 
Richardson is a producer of dash and originality, or that actors 
like Richard Johnson and Mark Dignam are superbly skilled 
and imaginative. But to offer that in the name of Shakespeare! — 
from the minute the curtain went up, to reveal the deck of a 
galley with a crew straining at the oars and singing a shanty, 
with a commanding coloured overseer who turned out to be 
Gower, for God’s sake, and who proceeded to sing the narrative 
passages in West Indian style — from that moment we knew 
what we were in for; and very diverting it was, with a good 
many scenes that enchanted the eye. It was like a combination 
of a good Christmas pantomime with the Folies Bergére (the 
clothed version, I hasten to add); it lacked nothing but a 
crockery-breaking act and some community singing with the 
audience. 

The audience. They, of course, loved it. For just as there are 
three strata discernible in Stratford, so there are three types of 
visitor. The motor-coaches, with their swarm of tea-thirsty and 
souvenir-hungry souls, do not concern us for the moment; the 
audience for the open-air plays seems to consist mainly of people 
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with some genuine interest in the theatre or in English litera- 
ture; the typical Memorial Theatre audience, though it con- 
tains traces of both the other two, seems mostly composed of 
people on an evening out from Birmingham (I am sorry to 
keep on referring to Birmingham, but after all it is the second 
largest city in England and it ts only just down the road from 
Stratford), who rather like the idea of going to see a play at 
Stratford, but are a little dubious that once inside the theatre 
they will be bored or puzzled. They need have no fear; the 
magnificence — and, it must be said, the beauty — of many of 
the settings will keep them on the edge of their seats; the fights, 
the crowd-scenes, the acrobatic feats, the wonderful costumes, 
leave never a dull moment. And if you have a taste for Shake- 
speare’s words, they can be heard now and again throughout 
each performance. 

Putting it more charitably, one might say that it is the 
achievement of the Memorial Theatre to make Shakespeare 
popular, to pack the theatre every night, to win the goodwill 
of the local people, descendants of Shakespeare’s fellow- 
townsmen and therefore worthy to be treated respectfully, by 
bringing huge processions of cars into the town every evening. 
Be it so. But that makes things like the University Open-Air 
Theatre not less important, but more. The young men and 
women who act in these productions are not made free of very 
much of the money that flows into the theatre, though the two 
are affiliated; the men are all housed in a single marquee, 
which also serves as a green room, and, though beds (army cot 
style) are provided, the funds do not, it seems, run to more 
than the bare mattress; if you want sheets and blankets to lie 
in after a hard evening’s performance, you must bring them 
under your arm. Anything, after all, is good enough for 
amateurs; let us hope Stratford will at least provide them with 
helpful and regular audiencts. 

JOHN WAIN. 


The Unicorn, The Gorgon and The Manticore 


S with several of his earlier pieces, the libretto of Gian- 
Ac Menotti’s latest stage work has a serious theme 
that is relieved with deft touches of humour and a wry 
awareness of human weaknesses. The story is an allegory and 
concerns a poet who ‘shunned the Countess’s parties, yawned 
at town meeting, would not let the doctor take his pulse, and 
did not go to church on Sundays’. On three Sundays he appears 
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leading successively the three legendary beasts named in the 
title. Although the gossiping, conventional townsfolk receive 
him scornfully they promptly adopt each in turn as pets and as 
quickly discard them when the poet appears with the next. 
Later, believing he has killed these creatures, the townspeople 
march to his castle to avenge their deaths. They find the poet 
on his death-bed surrounded by all three of his pets. He chides 
his imitators for not understanding the meaning of his love for 
them — the Unicorn of his youth, the Gorgon ‘behind whose 
splendour I hid the doubts of my midday’ and the Manticore 
‘who gracefully leads me to my grave’. This final scene, which 
begins with the words ‘Oh, foolish people who feign to feel 
what other men have suffered, you, not I, are the indifferent 
killers of the Poets’ dreams’, has been described by Menotti as 
‘the most deeply and personally felt of anything I’ve written.’ 

The Unicorn is none the less an unexpected work from the 
man who made opera a commercial commodity on Broadway, 
for in it Menotti turns his back on almost every operatic 
convention. He calls it ‘A Madrigal Fable for Chorus, Ten 
Dancers and Nine Instruments’. The stage is occupied solely 
by the dancers, there are no vocal soloists and the chorus 
shares the orchestra pit with the instrumentalists. The singers, 
who are generally unaccompanied, unfold the tale as it is 
danced and mimed on the stage while the miniature orchestra 
is mainly concerned in providing the interludes that come 
between each new development. 

Menotti has imparted both wit and pathos to the story, but 
has no concern here with the dramatic intensity that marked 
such of his earlier works as The Consul and The Medium. On the 
contrary he has gone back to the music of seventeenth-century 
Italy for his inspiration, and the work takes the form of a series 
of twelve madrigals and six instrumental interludes. The choral 
movements derive from the gente that produced Vecchi’s 
Amfiparnasso and the interludes from the sixteenth-century 
mascherada and intermedio. 

Although evocative of a distant era, this work cannot be 
dismissed as mere antique-fancying. The melodies have a 
modal tinge, but the counterpoint and harmony are generally 
freer than in seventeenth-century madrigals and spiced with 
mild acidities that impart an elusive bitter-sweet quality. 
The instrumental interludes are more complex in detail than 
the madrigals, but accord perfectly with them in style. This is 
the slightest work for the stage Menotti has given us apart from 
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The Telephone yet, while exhibiting the composer’s accustomed 
ingenuity, reveals a new aspect of his personality. With the 
modest resources he employs and within the scope of its one 
act and forty minutes’ duration he gives us much charming 
music and manages to say a good deal. 

The Unicorn had its first performance two years ago in Wash- 
ington during the Coolidge Festival at the Library of Congress, 
It created a considerable impression on that occasion and 
again on its New York premiére at the beginning of 1957. It is 
regrettable that the first London production, given recently at 
Sadler’s Wells by the New Opera Company and the Western 
Theatre Ballet, fell so far short of achieving a similar success. 
From the purely musical point of view the performance, 
directed by Myer Fredman, was quite satisfactory. The chorus, 
upon whom so much weight rests, acquitted themselves well. 
Although the settings are sometimes in six parts, a clear texture 
was maintained at all times and, aside from a few brief and 
isolated patches, their diction was good throughout. The 
instrumentalists’ performance was of a similar standard. 
However, the work is in effect a ballet with choral and instru- 
mental accompaniment and much depends on the dancers and 
the choreography if Menotti’s aims are to be fully realized. 
It was in this direction that the production failed so lament- 
ably. 

Peter Darrell’s choreography did not really interpret or 
complement the text and could perhaps best be summed-up 
as old-fashioned. Basically commonplace and lacking invention, 
it was also fussy and unduly elaborate in detail. Extremely 
irritating effects were produced in some passages where almost 
every word was accompanied with a gesture or even a con- 
certed movement. It is not always easy to judge dancers when 
they are handicapped by such poor choreography, but it was 
clear that the Western Theatre Ballet is a company of barely 
average competence and without outstanding members. As 
the poet, Laverne Meyer imparted no iota of individuality to 
his réle and so his isolation from the townsfolk, although 
clearly defined by the chorus, was not reflected in the stage 
action. 

Other aspects of the production were more acceptable. 
Barry Kay’s costumes were loosely based on medieval patterns 
and, if a little too brightly-coloured for some tastes, were 
pleasing to look at. The sets accorded well with the music and 
were derived from the reproductions of medieval manu- 
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scripts that illustrate the vocal score of The Unicorn. In view of 
these good points it is particularly unfortunate that the chore- 
ography was so out of touch with the rest of the production. 
Menotti usually directs the staging of his operas and it is our 
loss he was not present on this occasion, if only to eliminate the 
disharmonious elements. It is to be hoped that this delightful 
work will be given again in the not-too-distant future under his 
or other equally competent supervision. 
PETER HARRISON. 


‘Under Milk Wood’ under Milk Wood 


HE Deputy Port Reeve of the maritime borough declared 
Dylan’s Walk open, the path reaching from the blue shed 
where the poet worked along past the Boat House, Sir 
John’s Hill green to your right, the sea high in the lovely 
estuary of Laugharne, on the shore a dead heron. Then every- 
one went back to the village and the Cross Inn speculating 
whether the performance of Under Milk Wood would go on in 
the evening. 

‘Where is your licence?’ the Fire Inspector had demanded. 

‘Bureaucracy gone mad,’ said the producer, a Carmarthen- 
shire school-teacher. ‘Because we didn’t fill in a form properly 
we have no licence. They say our switch isn’t strong enough for 
the lighting. But the show will go on, by gas or by God.’ 

‘By gas or by God?” 

‘By guess or by God.’ 

‘Dylan was a great man,’ said his friend, Phil Richards, of 
the Cross Inn. ‘And it’s not true that he drank. He couldn’t 
drink. Isn’t that so?’ he called across the bar to a man with a 
proto-typical Carmarthenshire poacher’s face and a pink shirt. 

‘That is so.’ 

*You’ll never know what I’ve gone through this afternoon,’ 
said the producer. ‘Eighteen months of my life. I nearly broke 
my heart.’ 

Messengers had been sent around the schools of Carmarthen- 
shire collecting fire extinguishers, which had been overlooked. 

Laugharne looked prettier than ever, the houses freshly 
painted, some almond-green, some sky-blue and the cottages 
newly pink-washed. The clock tower of the Town Hall had 
been white-washed, its weather-cock gilded. 

A marquee stood in Dragon’s Park near the Boat House. 
This was the theatre. 

‘It has only got three walls,’ said a man with a straight face, 
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‘because if it had four it would shoot up in the air. A vacuum 
would be created.’ 

One of the three walls ended suddenly 4 feet from the 
ground, so that there was enough ventilation. During the 
performance you could look out, if you cared to, at a hill and 
a grey stone house and the sky. The wind made tearing noises 
in the canvas roof, but it didn’t tear. 

The producer came on to the stage and said passionately: 
‘For eighteen months I’ve been working on this production 
and because we hadn’t signed the right form . . . This after- 
noon I nearly broke my heart. It is bureaucracy gone mad. 
What I feel about it I can’t tell you. I’d better not say any 
more or I'll be in gaol to-morrow. However ‘—quietly—I 
proudly present Under Milk Wood.’ 

It was a fine, rollicking performance, the Welsh accents and 
faces superb, the only flaw being the occasional whiff of RADA 

rom some actor who took himself a little seriously. There was 
a nice distinction in the audience’s reception of the bawdy. 
Chamber pots were fine. The Captain ‘ship-wreck between 
your thighs’ was heard in a silence quite cathedral, a cold 
cathedral. If Caliban had been more polite, possibly, this would 
have been his silence at seeing himself in a mirror. A little girl 
crawled along the floor of the auditorium. ‘Come back, come 
back from there, come out from under there. There’s a nasty 
old hole, love,’ cried her mother. ‘I want to go down,’ replied 
the child. On the stage the children were behaving immacu- 
lately. 

After the applause, the producer: “Two years ago, I had a 
dream. To-night that dream came true . . . want to thank 
the cast many of whom have spent many hours travelling to 
rehearsals. . . . I’ve nothing more to say, except that light 
refreshments will be served in the Memorial Hall.’ 

So we went to the Cross Inn and heard the cast sing Welsh 
hymns like angels. ‘One day eighty people came to see Dylan’s 
grave, said someone. ‘Laugharne has moved a lot since he 
died. Tourists every day coming to see the grave.’ One of these 
had written in a visitor’s book at an exhibition of paintings held 
in Laugharne that week. ‘Intricate Image’ the exhibition was 
titled, each painting illustrating a fragment of a Dylan Thomas 
poem. DEATH OF A CHILD (‘Refusal to mourn’) was one, 
an abstract. ‘Good conversation,’ the tourist, Mr. Bob Tash, 
of New York, had written. It was the only unexpected remark 
of the day. W. JOHN MORGAN. 
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The Month 


From a German Diary 
Bernard Wall 


(though not the handwriting) and I can understand it 

when it is spoken. I have whiled away happy months 
with Goethe and Heine and anti-social ones with Nietzsche. 
But I cannot speak German or write it without making at 
least three howlers with every sentence. I have never mastered 
der, die and das save for a few words. I know, for instance, that 
the sun is feminine and the moon masculine, because this seems 
so odd. I know that it is das Madchen because this is a diminutive 
word. In fact one way of getting out of der, die and das is to 
speak in diminutives. .. . 

But this problem (Kellner, wo ist der, die oder das Rechnung ?) 
became secondary when the Aston Martin developed a rattle 
and also violent explosions from the exhaust. My host is a very 
good mechanic but he knows no German. He produced a 
dictionary and an all-you-want-in-Germany book from the 
boot and said: ‘Now will you tell them I think the crown wheel 
is rather worn and that the exhaust needs adjusting with 
flexible piping ?” 

Certainly handbooks containing phrases such as ‘It is 
stuffy here,’ ‘I do not like this room’ and ‘You are charging me 
much too much’ — relics from the era when the English were 
top-dogs and always complaining — should be radically revised 
for the petrol and rubber age. 


A a Germanist I am a fraud. I can read the language 


* * * 


Twenty years ago, when I was last in Germany, the whole 
Rhineland was heiling and hittling, the Jugend was marching 
in the rain and singing about Horst Wessel, and the ant-heap 
orgy of manliness and the zusammen thing were at their peak. 
As I belong to the generation that lost six years of its life 
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supposedly trying to stop that Bewegung, my revisit to Germany 
began with feelings of suspicion and also puzzlement. I would 
like to ask all the obvious questions of a non-pedantic expert 
about the Germans. How on earth did these homely, kind and 
unduly simple people — so provincial and bumpkin-like — in 
the valley of the Moselle, become part of the Leviathan that 
terrified Europe? But the answer, I suspect, is obvious enough. 
Those who know would find it as boring as asking why the 
Weimar of Goethe fizzled out, or what effect the great dotty 
genius of Nietzsche had on middle-class professors chained to 
Hausfraus. 

It would be unfrank to omit the feeling of uneasiness I 
experience even when I read the little gemiitlich messages in 
gothic lettering on walls and fountains. It is an effort to over- 
come it, I don’t do so naturally, and perhaps don’t entirely 
succeed. But it is an effort all Europeans must make. This 
buoyant economy of fifty million people in the heart of Europe, 
a key to the future, must be re-accepted in our consciousness 
if we are to be humanists. We must sift away all the remains of 
the hate propaganda of two wars, which is often almost sub- 
conscious. There are these childhood bogies of Kaiser Bill’s 
spiked helmet and moustaches (what we said about the Hitler 
régime is different: Hitler made his propaganda against him- 
self). Nationalistic judgements always seem to me the pons 
asinorum of the spirit: they aren’t a bad measurement for I.Q. 

There is still a vast field of study, sociological and psychologi- 
cal, to be done as regards mass-psychology and leadership, the 
influence of circumstances in making civilized people behave 
in an uncharacteristic way, the interrelation of the masses and 
their leaders (managerial types) both in democracies and 
dictatorships. 

* * * 

To-day what would appear to dominate the hundred miles 
of terraced vineyards along the Moselle valley is religion. There 
are as many little shrines and crosses as in Italy, but the 
religion has much more Pflicht and Ordnung. Der, die or das 
Papst (this is not quite sincere — I know he is der) is in his king- 
dom. The men are as keen on it as the women. But the whole 
set-up seems Sunday-best and bourgeois. Also the women are 
as fat as Arabs and their clothes are graceless. And the men are 
braces types. But are the tourists different from those of Ostend 
or Southend? Sleep also plays a big part — the thing Nietzsche 
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so hated and couldn’t do. I noticed that there were fewer men 
of my age group than in the rest of Europe as I know it. The 
old and the very young predominate. My own age-group was 
buried in Russia? Many wooden legs, too. The scenery is 
southern and magnificent and we kept unconsciously referring 
to the warm river valley as the sea. 


* * * 


Cologne reminds me of Milan. The same hairy (not very 
good) Gothic cathedral, the same, but smaller, piazza, the 
same traffic. But Milan is mostly what it used to be. And 
Goering’s air-raids on London were baby fumbling compared 
with what we and the Americans dropped on Cologne. The 
Lord got going and he wiped them out in their thousands and 
their tens of thousands. He spared his temples but otherwise he 
hardly left a stone upon a stone. 

The same is true of Dortmund, Essen and the Lancashire 
network of industrial cities in the plain of the Rhine. In 
Cologne the modern architecture, admirable in itself, of the 
railway station swears against the Cathedral, and so do the low, 
brightly-painted blocks of shops brimming with goods. The 
young people, too, the boys and the girls, look bright-eyed, and 
I could see no trace of deadly manliness or the zusammen 
thing. Only, of course, America predominates with these 
elegant girls and crew-cut boys and we are back in the realm 
of jeanery and pop-singers. The jeany kind of young German 
male is what we think of as typically American. And we re- 
member the enormous part people of German descent play in 
the United States. 

* * * 

In the central square in D. they were recruiting for the air 
force. Of course there was a band, and periodically an officer 
would make a little speech about the air force. The band 
played Lili Marlene and A Long Way to Tipperary with impartial 
gusto, and then it got embogged, as all bands do, with Colonel 
Bogey. It is happy to think that they too are on our side: almost 
back to the old days when the Elector of Hanover was King 
of England, and the Hessians were sent to hold down the 
American colonies. At this point I began a lot of superficial 
philosophizing about history and historical accidents. A 
Japanese or an Indian would find it impossible to distinguish 
these Rhinelanders from Frenchmen, Hollanders or English- 
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men. Hereabouts, old-fashioned nationalism is surely as dead 
as it is with us? Some sort of closer association of the European 
peoples is as inevitable as the union of Germany or of Italy was 
a hundred years ago? Political maturity, so strangely lacking in 
Germany since national union, may at last be taking proper 
root? Political freedom is never safe until it becomes in- 
corporated into tradition, is something as natural as drinking 
wine out of one-décilitre glasses? Tradition takes time? The 
Americans, who so hate time, are uncompromisingly traditional 
about their freedom? 


* * * 


The East German refugees seem to be well over one in eight 
of the population, and you can’t go far without meeting them. 
The East Germans I met were anything but sleepy. The national 
refugee is something quite special to Germany. X, from East 
Berlin, was hardly at home in a vine village. Y and Z, on 
visit with police passes — and how! — found it paradise. 

‘We know the Russians,’ they keep on saying. To them 
Communism is ‘the Russians’ rather as Catholicism is ‘t preti’ 
in anti-clerical circles in Italy. Y, an extremely dour man with 
button lips, changed his character when he talked about die 
Russen. 

“When are you coming over?’ I said, as if I owned the place. 

‘Bald’, said Z. ‘Better scrub in the West than live with the 
Russians.’ Spies, policemen and a special kind of Polizei I 
couldn’t identify crowded into the conversation. Sibirien 
was mentioned, not once. Were they not better now? No, 
they had become worse, said the button-mouthed ‘man. The 
Americans and also the Englander were far too weak and there- 
in lay the danger. 

‘They should drop a hydrogen bomb on Moscow,’ said X, 
a mild, artistic man. 

I threw der, die and das to the winds, worried by this immatur- 
ity and made a little speech about peace and freedom and not 
hurrying. Russians themselves would demand freedom in- 
creasingly, because it was like a snowball — or like tobacco, for 
once you start smoking you can’t stop. The East Germans 
seemed very sceptical about this. So I began saying that it was 
at least a working hypothesis; only what on earth was the 
German for ‘working hypothesis’? 
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I know about Christian Democrats because they have ruled 
Italy eve since the war. This is another way in which Cologne 
and the industrial cities remind me of Milan. Here they are, the 
Democristiani. Yet there is something different that I can’t 
quite place. It is not only political. My conclusion I am almost 
inhibited from writing down because it is either false, or else so 
obvious that it must have been said a thousand times. Yet by 
whom? Heine? Spengler? the Ferreros? Madariaga? It is 
somewhere on that amorphous shelf that you would expect to 
find it. It is about father-figures and mother-figures. 

The Madonna, who is the mother-figure in Italy, is here, 
but acceptance of her is surely less spontaneous. Italians set up 
a-kind of psychological resistance to God the Father. In 
Germany, surely it is the other way round. And it is the search 
for the father-figure instead of the mother-figure that explains 
the elusive difference of atmosphere. 

TERTIUM Quip: I can already see where this is going to lead. 
Germans have a Vaterland which is masculine (supposing it 
isn’t feminine or neuter) whereas other people have mother- 
lands, patries, patrias and the rest. The Madonna, Marianne 
and the Queen are mother-figures. . . . 

EGO: I have admitted that as a Germanist I am a fraud. 
Yet I must be allowed to speculate. Am I wrong in supposing 
that family life gravitates round respect for the father ? Whereas 
in Italy it is an odd thing that while the woman is far less free, 
and the mamma hardly emerges from her house — even in the 
South her family power is that of the earth-mother. Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche may have been freaks in their attitude to 
women, but. ... Obedience to the father is a stress in society 
in Germany. And isn’t Dr Adenauer, that powerful old man, a 
father-figure in his government? Respect for age, respect for the 
father, disinclination to criticize the father. And the University 
professor is a kind of father (at least I can’t help feeling that 
the one or two I met, years ago, modelled their characters on 
the First Person of the Trinity.) But this is mere café speculation. 
Kellner, wo ist der, die oder das Rechnung? 








Home Notes 


John Beavan 


effect of increasing the prestige of both the Prime 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. Mr Mac- 
millan began the Parliamentary vacation more hopeful than 
he has ever been of returning to power after the General Elec- 
tion and Mr Gaitskell was aware that Mr Bevan’s chances of 
replacing him had reduced. Mr Macmillan’s conduct has 
pleased people, I believe, because when he was faced with a 
choice of evils, either intervention laden with risk or non- 
intervention bringing loss of face, he chose the bolder and 
possibly the more constructive course. Whether it really was 
the wiser course, we do not yet know. I have, however, no 
sympathy with critics of the Prime Minister who were asking 
him as we went into Jordan what were his plans for getting us 
out. Surely the position at that moment was that the results of 
action or of inaction were both unpredictable. Some people 
on the Left have been saying rather vaguely that we have to 
come to terms with Arab Nationalism and I have been wonder- 
ing what the phrase means. Can Arab Nationalism at this 
moment in its history come to terms with the Western imperial- 
ist powers? Could it and need it make a deal? We have to 
recognize, of course, the reality of Arab Nationalist strength 
and that in the long run its victory would be ‘progressive’, if I 
may use that questionable and old fashioned word. At the 
moment, however, Arab Nationalism is bloody-handed and 
bloody-minded and in some places has probably passed the 
stage at which the goodwill of Britain could be immediately 
useful. President Eisenhower has offered a programme of aid 
for the Arab world. I suppose it should logically start by pro- 
viding Colonel Nasser with the money he needs for his dam: 
in other words a reversal of the American-British policy which 
gave him the excuse to seize the Suez Canal. 
Mr Gaitskell has behaved in the most statesmanlike way 
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throughout the crisis and has not shown the excess of zeal which 
spoiled his otherwise excellent case at the time of Suez. Mr 
Bevan, sensitive of the coldness that is felt towards him among 
his old colleagues on the Left, faltered a little but made a 
partial recovery. Bevan has grown, I believe, in the past two 
years but it has been an episodic, not a continuous growth. 


* * * 


After fifty years of controversy, a beginning has been made 
on the reform of the House of Lords by the appointment of 
Life Peers. It is, however, impossible to say when or whether 
the process of reform will be continued. Some people would 
like to think that we have begun to choose a second chamber on 
the basis of ability instead of heredity: that each year new life 
peers will be appointed and that eventually a convention will 
be reached by which hereditary peers of Parliament take no 
part in debates and are considered ineligible for office. It 
should be noticed, however, that the Labour Party has not 
approved the new reform and that though it has used the 
opportunity presented to it of increasing the number of Labour 
peers in order to relieve the small band who do the work of the 
Opposition in the Upper House, it has not recommended to 
the Queen the name of anybody in the top leadership of the 
party. Labour is thus denying prestige to the House of Lords. 
It has inherited the old radical dislike of a second chamber 
that can delay reforms urgently desired by the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Many of us imagined that the new life peers would be given 
the status of peers of Parliament but would be excused the 
flummery of nobility. As it turns out they are to be distinguished 
from other peers only by the inability of their heirs to succeed 
to the title. What is really pleasing is that women are to be 
admitted to the Lords — forty years after they were first admitted 
to the Commons. The first Labour woman peer is a frequent 
contributor to THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, as Barbara Woot- 
ton. Her range of political interests is wider than her special 
academic skills, though these are less narrow than is the fashion, 
for she has proceeded from economics to sociology. 

The House of Lords will enjoy her courageous and economi- 
cal wit. It is suggested that women life peers might like to 
distinguish themselves from ladies who have achieved their 
titles through birth or marriage by calling themselves ‘Baroness’. 
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I must say that the Baroness Wootton of Abinger will roll 
magnificently off the toastmaster’s tongue. 


* * * 


Another title has been bestowed by the Queen during the past 
month. She has made her son Prince of Wales a few days before 
the end of his first year at prep. school. He may not retain the 
title as long as Edward VII who was Prince of Wales for fifty- 
nine years, but there is every reason to expect that he will exceed 
Edward VIII who was Prince of Wales for twenty-five years. The 
problem of what useful, serious and continuous work the heir to 
the Throne can do until he succeeds has never been solved. Tradi- 
tionally the Prince of Wales is the leader ofsociety and that was a 
partial solution of the problem as long as there was something 
called society to lead and social status and political power went 
together. There is, however, little overlap to-day, when a 
Salisbury can leave the Cabinet without an apparent ripple of 
concern in the Tory party. I do not think that the employment 
problem of the Prince of Wales can be solved by making him 
what the Duke of Windsor described as an ambassador of 
Empire. He should not be condemned to too many tours with 
their tedious banquets, balls and receptions, and conversations 
that must be restrained to the point of banality in order to 
avoid political involvement. The question is one for the future, 
but shortly the Queen and her husband will have to decide on 
the next stage of the Prince’s education. I should not be 
surprised if they chose to send him to one of the smaller and 
less illustrious public schools which has a_ well-developed 
science side. ; 

After that the Prince might be happiest and best prepared 
for the Throne if, like his father and grandfather and great- 
grandfather, he could pursue a professional career in the 
Royal Navy, out of sight of the tabloids and television cameras. 


* * * 


The Labour Party is recommended by its education com- 
mittee to leave the public schools alone for the time being. I 
have been surprised to find how much disagreement there is 
with this among people who, I thought, had lost the automatic 
radical impulses of their youth. I myself do not want to reform 
or democratize the public schools. I want to bring more of the 
state grammar schools up to their educational level and to 
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make them equally efficient in furnishing society with good 
leaders. Some of the direct grant schools, which I am horrified 
to see are regarded suspiciously by Labour, have already 
reached this standard, but they have done so largely because 
they have responded to the challenge of the public schools and 
adopted their methods and their ethos. 
I have always thought public school men are better equipped 
than others for public and organizational life and that Britain 
, as a nation has benefited from the system. Many public school 
| men do not, however, seem to be well equipped for private 
| life. I am not making a sly reference here to their supposed 
homosexual tendencies; indeed, I do not know whether they 
are more or less homosexual than the rest of us. What I have 
noticed is that people who have been to boarding schools 
seem often to share the personal difficulties of less fortunate 
children who have been brought up in institutions. They seem 
always to be holding something in reserve in their relationships. 
This is a useful weakness in those who want to get on in public 
{ and business life, but it can make real friendship for its own sake 
impossible and diminish marital and parental relationships. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD HAILSHAM, Q.C., 


APPEALS FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: ‘The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund, which is under the highest 
medical and scientific direction, is continually 
engaged in the work of Cancer Research in its 
own modern laboratories. The work is now to 
be still further increased in new laboratories at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Very heavy expenditure 
is involved, and help is urgently needed from 
generous-hearted people to meet the cost. I hope 
therefore that the appeal may evoke a most 
generous response.’ 


eee 





| Photo by courtesy ‘Sunday Times.’ 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


5 
Please send a gift to the Hon. Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Roya 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 





Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Miss Lewis’s article — in your current number — ‘In 
Spite of Lit’ is so entertaining that it seems churlish to point out a 
mistake of fact. Little Em’ly in David Copperfield does not die because 
of her single lapse; admittedly she has a pretty thin time of it, but 
at the end of the book she is still alive, living in not wholly uncom- 
fortable exile in Australia with her uncle. Being exiled from the 
community was, in fact, the less radical alternative to death for 
ladies who transgressed in Victorian fiction: one can compare Edith 
Dombey, who having apparently (though not really) committed 
adultery with Carker is sent off to live in Italy for the rest of her life. 

Yours faithfully, 


BERNARD BERGONZI 
70 SANDROCK ROAD, S.E.13. 
AUGUST 10TH, 1958. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — Scots have become so adapted to the need for chiding the 
English for saying ‘English’ when the appropriate adjective is 
‘British’ that they can almost do it in their sleep. It has all the charm 
of novelty, therefore, to be obliged to reverse gear and challenge 
Miss Bremner, U S A, for using ‘Britain’ and ‘British’ several times 
on pp. 163-4 of your August issue where she ought to use ‘England’ 
and ‘English’. Does she know that Scotland is and always has been 
just as universally and whole-heartedly coeducational as the U S A; 
that few, if any, of the dire consequences foretold in certain English 
circles have ever been observed; and that the incidence of divorce 
certainly, and of homosexuality almost certainly, is markedly less 
than in England ? 

I am, etc., 
J. R. MORRISON. 


P.S. Wales occupies an intermediate position educationally, but 
I am not aware of separate statistics relating to the other matters. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
AUGUST IITH, 1958 
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Book Reviews 


ALLIED WAR-TIME DIPLOMACY: A PATTERN IN POLAND. By 
Edward J. Rozek. (John Wiley & Sons, New York; Chapman and 
Hall, London.) 


Mr Rozek, a Pole who is now a naturalized American citizen and 
holds a post in the University of Colorado, has written this study of 
the diplomatic history of the Polish question during the Second 
World War under the direction of the eminent American specialist 
in Soviet affairs, Professor Fainsod of Harvard. He has made use of 
the archives of the former Polish Government-in-Exile and the pri- 
vate papers of Mikolajczyk, as well as of the British and American 
material so far published and the memoirs of the statesmen most con- 
cerned. The story is basically the same as that which has already 
been well told by Ciechanowski, but the record is here more complete 
and less conditioned by a particular personal experience. The addit- 
ional evidence does not appreciably modify the outline of events 
already known, but it does bring out certain facts in sharper relief 
than hitherto, and shows in an even harsher light than before both 
the persistent aggressiveness of Stalin and the unprincipled collusion 
of the British and American Governments in the process of obliter- 
ating the independence of Poland. 

It has always to be remembered that in 1940 Reynaud offered to 
include the Polish forces then in France in the terms of the French 
armistice, and in that situation nobody could have blamed the Poles 
if they had given up their resistance to Hitler. The decision of 
Sikorski and Zaleski to bring the Polish forces to England and con- 
tinue the struggle there was a truly heroic one, and there is a strong 
case for the opinion that the Battle of Britain could not have been 
won without the Polish reinforcement of the ranks of the RAF 
fighter pilots. But in taking their decision the Poles put their trust in 
the British commitment to do all that was humanly possible to re- 
store their national independence after the war. If they could have 
foreseen the British signature to the Yalta agreement of 1945, they 
certainly would not have fought as they did for five long years; a 
nation already overrun by an enemy does not shed its blood merely 
in order to exchange one alien domination for another. As it was, 
the more far-seeing of them often doubted whether the struggle was 
worth while. But they were kept going by repeated British and 
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American promises and assurances, all of which were conveniently 
forgotten when they were found difficult to reconcile with the unity 
of the Big Three. 

In July 1941 the British Government induced the Polish Govern- 
ment in London to sign a treaty with the Soviet Union on unfavour- 
able terms by giving it an official declaration that ‘His Majesty’s 
Government do not recognize any territorial changes which have 
been effected in Poland since August 1939’. This clearly meant that 
Britain was pledged not to recognize the annexation of half of pre- 
war Poland carried out by Stalin on the basis of his bargain with 
Hitler in 1939. But in March 1942 we find Churchill telling Roose- 
velt that ‘the increasing gravity of the war has led me to feel that the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter ought not to be construed so as to 
deny Russia the frontiers she occupied when Germany attacked her.’ 
At that time Roosevelt and Hull were unwilling to follow the British 
lead in accepting the Soviet annexations of 1939-40, but they came 
round after a while, and at Teheran Roosevelt supported Churchill’s 
proposal that the Soviet Union should have all Polish territory east 
of the so-called Curzon Line — which, as thought up for diplomatic 
purposes in 1942, was not the original Curzon Line at all, but some- 
thing quite different. It was left to Churchill, however, to press the 
Poles to cede this territory; Roosevelt, in order to avoid losing the 
crucial Polish-American vote in the 1944 Presidential election, pre- 
tended to be uncommitted, and it was only later that the Poles dis- 
covered that he had secretly agreed to the deal. 

The objectives pursued from first to last by Stalin were two: first 
to keep all or most of the territory taken from Poland in 1939, and 
second to establish a puppet regime in the rest of Poland. It was the 
official British argument at the time of the Yalta conference, and has 
been held by some writers since, that if the Polish Government-in- 
Exile had been ready to give way over the territorial issue, Stalin 
would have allowed it to return to Poland and would have refrained 
from setting up the Lublin Committee. But the record shows that 
Stalin all along insisted on having a decisive voice in the composition 
of the Polish Government. Maisky told Eden already at the begin- 
ning of 1942 that the Soviet Government was opposed to the re- 
establishment in Poland of an authority which ‘had the political 
coloration of the current Polish Government-in-Exile’, and later 
Moscow directly demanded the dismissal of particular Cabinet 
Ministers as the price of renewing the diplomatic relations broken 
off in April 1943. At Teheran Stalin gave no assurance that he 
would accept Mikolajczyk’s government as representing Poland in 
return for the proposed territorial cessions; on the contrary, he 
required the ‘reconstruction’ of the Polish Government in addition 
to the new frontier. In the end, at Yalta the British and American 
statesmen gave him not only half the area of pre-war Poland, but 
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also a ‘Government of National Unity’, which was at length formed 
by adding a few non-Communist Poles in unimportant positions to the 
Communist-controlled Lublin Committee set up in Poland with the 
backing of the Soviet military occupation. 

An interesting new item in Mr Rozek’s book is an extract from 
the record of a conversation between Mikolajczyk and Stettinius on 
the occasion of the former’s visit to Washington in June 1944. 
Stettinius said that the President was not able for the time being to 
give effective support to the Polish Government, but that he was 
convinced that the attitude of the United States to the Soviet Union 
would change ‘in the not too distant future’, and then ‘you and 
Poland can rest assured that the United States will come back to her 
fundamental moral principles — because she cannot abandon them 
permanently — and in my opinion she will then support Poland 
strongly and successfully.’ 

Stettinius was right in thinking that American policy would ulti- 
mately return to the principle of upholding the independence of 
European nations instead of conniving at Russian subjugation of 
them. But by the time of his return the United States, together with 
Britain, had withdrawn diplomatic recognition from the govern- 
ment which had led the Polish struggle for national independence 
and had accredited ambassadors to the Soviet citizen Bierut as the 
head of the Polish State. 


G. F. HUDSON. 


LETTERS FROM HILAIRE BELLOG. Selected and edited by Robert 
Speaight. (Hollis and Carter. 30s.) 


LETTERS OF GORKY AND ANDREEV. 1899-1912. Edited by 
Peter Yershov. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


MY DEAREST LOUISE. LETTERS OF MARIE-LOUISE AND 
NAPOLEON. 1813-1814. Edited by C. F. Palmstierna. (Methuen. 
255.) 

In his preface to this collection of the letters of Hilaire Belloc, Robert 
Speaight writes: ‘It is important, I think, to emphasize that these 
letters were intended for the eye of no one but the person to whom 
they were addressed’. That this is a privilege reserved exclusively 
for the obscure, these three books patently testify. No grave is more 
unquiet than that which secretes a hoard of letters from a celebrated 
man or woman: a floorboard creaks at Brantwood and the inmost 
secrets of John Ruskin’s temperament lie exposed to the world; 
in a piece of furniture which had once belonged to her were found 
the letters from Napoleon to Marie-Louise; as, in a writing-desk of 
Walter Savage Landor’s, Stephen Wheeler came upon a hoard of 
material which he afterwards published in book form. 

Having recently given us a full-scale biography of Hilaire Belloc, 
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Mr Speaight now follows it up with a selection of Belloc’s letters to 
his friends. These letters are not often given in their entirety: where 
necessary, they have severely been cut down, in some cases gaining 
markedly in buoyancy as a result of this literary surgery. ‘I have not, 
as you say I have, ease of expression,’ wrote Belloc. ‘It is a travail 
to me and never achieved. My twisted writing itself betrays the 
effort of my mind, and I put what is in me to say like the gnarled 
grain of oak, and I hardly reach a conclusion.’ In effect, however, 
if Belloc did not, as he asserted, ever achieve ease of expression, 
there was much variety in the manner whereby he sought to 
approach, beguile, or — at his best — peremptorily arouse to moral 
action the recipient of one or other of his letters. The self-portrait 
here painted is not always a pleasant one, however: intermittently, 
the air turns chill, the sky is darkened by the clouds of hatred, and 
the sinister note of an obsessional anti-semitism brusquely disperses 
the geniality, the warmth and compassion which so oddly lay 
cheek-by-jowl with ingrained prejudice at the very core of this man’s 
nature. Every one of his readers, nonetheless, and whatever his 
attitude to Belloc, must respect the man who once wrote to a friend: 
When the heart sinks don’t try to raise it. ‘Don’t look on the bright side 
of things’, as do these detestable suburbans and sloppy cheermongers. 
But look straight at reality — at truth — at things as they are... And 
I do tell you that seeing things in the round, as they are, however 
hard, is worth all the consolations in the world. . . . “The Truth 
shall make you free’. 


The letters exchanged between Gorky and Andreev have some- 
thing of the gusto that informs the communications of Belloc to his 
friends. Based on a collection of manuscript letters now in the 
Archive of Russian and East European History and Culture in the 
Columbia University Libraries, the letters were edited by Peter 
Yershov, former Rector of the Russian Language and Literature 
Division of the University of Rostov. They have been translated by 
Miss Lydia Weston. How accurate the translation is, none but a 
Russian scholar can presume to judge: what Miss Weston, in her 
turn, cannot, perhaps, assess, is the jarring effect upon a European 
of certain American phrases. ‘Write my wife’; ‘I don’t have any 
money’; ‘It’s legal to get mad’, etc. The letters themselves throb 
with vitality and enthusiasm. Writes Gorky: 

Ah Leonidushka! My Friend! This is a good job, to be a writer, 
especially good to be a writer in Russia, and therefore, brother, 
it’s good that it is very vile. And in general it’s a great pleasure to live 
on earth and I can’t imagine a more splendid occupation. . . . On the 
River is very good. Yes, sir! I am terribly pleased and gay, for you 
are a glorious person! . . . You love the sun. This is splendid, this love 
is the source of true art, of real poetry, of that poetry which makes 
life live. 
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The letters exchanged between the two friends give a singularly 
vivid close-up of the climate of life in Russia during the thirteen 
years preceding the Revolution of 1917. After all the abounding 
warmth, enthusiasm and good-fellowship of this great literary 
friendship, it is, however, sad to find that in 1906 there was a 
rupture between the two writers; that, finally, Gorky no longer 
answered Andreev’s letters, and so ‘the years of silence set in’. 

It was a great-grandson of Marie-Louise who, in 1934, offered for 
auction in London the letters written by Napoleon to his great- 
grandmother. These letters, 318 in number, were acquired by the 
French Government; but it was not until 1945 that Nils Holm found 
in the archives of the Royal Family in Stockholm the clue which 
led to the discovery of the letters of Marie-Louise. From this point, 
as Baron Palmstierna puts it, ‘Like eavesdroppers at a keyhole we 
listen to the fallen Emperor and his unhappy wife talking together.’ 

The conversation is in some respects an odd one. Napoleon gives 
brief details of his campaigns; Marie-Louise, in return, furnishes 
him a list of her symptoms. In the very first letter of all, Napoleon 
has to hear that his son has diarrhoea; in ensuing letters, the 
Emperor learns that his wife has had to apply leeches; that her leg 
is painful; that she fears sciatica; that the King of Rome has a cold 
and his eyes are very bloodshot; that his mother can boast of a pain 
in the small of her back. On April gth while alarm was spreading 
through Paris — ‘I still have stomach-ache’ complained the Empress. 
Tactlessly, perhaps, rather than heartlessly, reserved for the last 
letter she was to write to her exiled and stricken husband was 
the following phrase: ‘My health’ wrote Marie-Louise, ‘is com- 
pletely restored’. 

BETTY MILLER. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. By Humphrey Slater and Correlli 
Barnett. (Wingate, 215.) 


Every traveller knows that getting backwards and forwards be- 
tween France and England is one of the most unnecessarily harass- 
ing, exhausting and expensive journeys that can still be undertaken. 
Everything else has been made easy for him, but not that. It takes 
as long and costs almost as much to get from the Gare Saint-Lazare 
to Victoria Station, as it does to settle down comfortably in the 
evening at the Gare de Lyon and waken next morning on the 
Riviera. I suppose there are few regular victims of this anachronistic 
nuisance who have not asked themselves why there can’t be a 
tunnel under the Channel and customs on the train. 

Humphrey Slater and Correlli Barnett have provided an answer. 
The Channel Tunnel, it seems, is not just a wistful thought in the 
minds of weary travellers, but a concrete proposition that has been 
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studied and fought over since 1802. Channel Tunnel companies 
have existed since 1873 and quite a lot of people, in France and 
England still hold shares in them. Technically, it seems, the idea 
is perfectly feasible. It could have been carried out a century ago 
in a rather primitive but perfectly safe way, and it could be done 
to-day with all the perfection of modern engineering. This book 
explains all the pros and cons, as they have been put forth by 
technicians, generals, editors, clergymen and other experts, and 
at the end it has become perfectly clear to the reader why nothing 
has ever come of it. The pros, one realizes, have been arguing for 
one hundred and fifty-six years about a technical question; the 
cons about a moral one. Naturally, no understanding could be 
reached and here we are, still struggling down gangways and 
catching bronchitis in icy customs sheds, all because of the British 
passion (which is not even traditional, but as nouveau riche as the 
Victorian profiteers of the Industrial Revolution who invented it) 
for confusing technics and metaphysics. 

It is true that the pros, who included nearly all the French, with 
Napoleon at their head (but, of course, he had ulterior motives) 
were apt to spoil their case by wild plans for cast-iron Gothic 
islands or international cities floating on the waves. The cons 
included Queen Victoria, who found the project ‘most objectionable’, 
and in 1880, when the controversy was at its height, such distin- 
guished names as Lord Tennyson, Lord Leighton, Robert Browning, 
T. H. Huxley, Herbert Spenser and Sir George Sitwell, with, on the 
military side, the Duke of Cambridge and Sir Garnet Wolseley, of 
Khartoum fame. I am sorry to see that the Twentieth — then the 
Nineteenth — Century played quite an important part on the con 
side. Mr James Knowles, the then editor, wrote that the project was 


‘a scheme of private speculators and company promoters, and, as 
soon as its character was realized by the public, it was promptly 
repudiated and dismissed by the common sense of the country... . 
To un-island England and join her soil to the Continent while 
Europe is seething with unrest and complexities and perplexities, 
and to do so at the invitation of private company promoters for 
their own (problematical) profit, sounds like the plot of a comic 
opera.” 


The old bogey of French troops (probably disguised as nuns) 
flooding through the tunnel and invading England was brought 
up again. In vain, the French pointed out how easy it would be to 
blow up or flood the installations in this hypothetical case. They were 
talking, in their nasty cartesian way, about the problem as stated. 
Their adversaries, who had the advantage of representing the 
conscience of their countrymen, were talking about something quite 
different. Military invasions, extra taxation, possible smuggling 
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and resultant inconvenient controls were camouflage words, 
convenient bogeys. Quite soon after, Blériot flew the Channel, then 
customs and passports came to discourage tourists. The excuses 
became more and more shaky, but the opposition went on. Natur- 
ally. What the cons were really afraid of, was not French soldiers 
but French ideas. “To un-island England . . .’ — there lay the real 
menace. And the ‘island’, of course, was not so much a geographical 
fact as a symbol. Queen Victoria and her subjects were afraid of 
the contamination of Papism, wine-drinking, fun on Sundays, 
intellectualism and military service, and the fear outlasted the reign 
by a long time. Why the physical fact of an underground link, 
added to the overground ones, should bring these menaces any 
nearer, is hard to explain, except as an example of muddled thinking. 
Evidently Sir Edward Watkin, the great English promotor of the 
scheme, understood the only plane on which it could be discussed 
with any hope of success. The Tunnel, he suggested ‘would be a 
manifest sign of the religious spirit of the times’, and of ‘the general 
propensity of nations to throw down the natural or artificial ram- 
parts behind which they have so long entrenched their antagonism’. 
He scored a distinct success, but just missed getting his way. 

Perhaps we should have had the tunnel if the Second World 
War had not intervened. Public opinion has evolved and even 
generals have evolved with it (only Sir Edward Spears still seriously 
believes it could be a strategic menace). Wine and expresso bars 
have arrived overground and England is as full of “complexities and 
perplexities’ as any other country. Nowadays, opposition to the 
scheme is generally based on the earthy and indisputable question 
of expense. The engineers, quietly working away, have evolved a 
stream-lined, perfected system of whisking us painlessly from London 
to Paris in four hours. The objections of moralists in technicians 
clothing have almost died away. But now there is no money, and 
we are no nearer to a result than we were before. 

The Channel Tunnel thus makes rather frustrating reading, but it 
allows us to wander along a fascinating by-path of history and pro- 
vides, as well as a lot of information of geology, politics, etc., some 
interesting sidelights on the evolution of the British mind. 


CECILY MACKWORTH. 


A WORLD OF STRANGERS, By Nadine Gordimer. (Gollancz. 16s.) 
STILL ALIVE TOMORROW, By Wayland Young. (Cresset Press.16s.) 


THE MARK OF THE WARRIOR. By Paul Scott. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 155.) 


MADELEINE. By Catherine Gavin. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


Miss Gordimer is a South African, who feels deeply about Apartheid, 
but she is too good a novelist to preach. Her way is to say, simply; 
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‘This is the way things are,’ to expose suddenly the unsuspected 
strain under the cheerful surface; as when a pretty white girl at a 
bohemian black-and-white party, craving for a cigarette, is refused 
the last one in the packet, either deliberately or absent-mindedly, 
by a very pleasant young African, and there is a moment of painful 
silence. The chief characters in Miss Gordimer’s novel are deliberately 
uncommitted. The hero, a young English publisher over in South 
Africa on business, wants to escape from the old-style progressive- 
ness of his family in England. His mistress, a pretty young widow 
called Cecil, wants riding and parties and escape from boredom, 
and hardly thinks about the colour problem at all. The most original 
character in the book, the hero’s African friend, Steven Sitole, who 
has been educated in England, wants to escape from the tragic 
struggle and destiny of his race, to have good friends in all races, 
drink, joke, enjoy himself. It does not work, Steven is killed, the hero 
is forced over to the ‘progressive’, and Cecil, in many ways a nice 
woman, consciously to the ‘reactionary’ side. There are vivid 
pictures of rich white South African society, hearty, hedonistic, but 
ultimately terribly boring because protectively insulated against 
self-criticism; and of the black life of the ‘townships’, ugly, cheap, 
jazzy, yet generous and vital. The pace is slow, and the novel 
sometimes lacks drive, but descriptions and incidents that at first 
seem irrelevant contribute in the end to a revealing total picture. 

Mr Young also tackles an urgent contemporary problem — Arab 
nationalism — with courage and candour. His hero, Charles Cretan, 
is a London newspaper correspondent reporting on a revolt against 
the French in Morocco. Charles is also uncommitted, but through 
him we are able to examine objectively a wide range of representa- 
tive Arab and French opinion, and to feel a hideous atmosphere of 
hatred. The tension of the Moroccan scenes is relieved by some 
warm and human interludes about the hero’s family in Rome, and 
intricately and somewhat confusedly interwoven are flashbacks to 
his earlier affair with a beautiful Jewish girl, who in the end killed 
herself. She seems a melodramatic figure, and her retrospectively 
explored tragedy less actual than the violence in Morocco. Mr 
Young’s book, in fact, is not quite a satisfying whole; but the good 
bits in it are very good. 

The Mark of the Warrior has a strong, clean formal shape, everything 
not strictly relevant to the main theme is ruthlessly cut away. 
This makes it a powerful book, if an over-simplification of life. 
Major Craig, an instructor at an officer-cadet training school in 
India in 1943, is haunted by the death of a junior officer, John 
Ramsey, under his command during the Burma Campaign. He 
had recognized in him the mark of the warrior: the passionate 
dedication to the abstract patterns of war, the willingness to sacrifice 
the individual to the pattern, and added to these a sixth sense of 
awareness in danger. Craig admires these qualities, but knows that 
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DENT 
Some Early Autumn Highlights 
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PUBLICATION SEPTEMBER 4 
Pm Wearing My Ninth 
Pair of Shoes Hans Gunther 


| Light-hearted and romantic book of a German clerk who translated into 
reality his dream of world travel and passion for seeing the Olympic 
Games, covering 10,000 miles on foot in the process. 16 pages of photo- 
graphs. 18/- 


/ 


The Christmas that 
Almost Wasn’t Ogden Nash 


A book to delight all Christmas lovers, young and old. Ogden Nash’s 
vivacious new verse is illustrated in colour and line by his daughter, 
Linell. 10/6 


British Columbia Rides a Star 
Vera Kelsey 


A comprehensive yet lively portrait of Canada’s most beautiful and fastest 


growing province. With 32 pages of photographs, and sketch-maps in the 
text. 30/- 


| The Peacock Brides 4 Nore! by Gerald Bullett 


The author’s last work, a richly satisfying sequel to The Daughters of Mrs 

Peacock, which The Times Literary Suppt. described as “‘no slice of life 

set down raw and untrimmed but a story as carefully constructed as a 

symphony.” 15/- 
* 


The Virgin of Aldermanbury 
Mrs Robert Henrey 


“‘Mrs Robert Henrey is a tireless chronicler of London’s life and activities. 
. .. A characteristic evocation — gay, candid, feminine, shrewd and 
earthy, yet flickering with a sense of mystery and poetry — of the timeless- 
ness of London, Roman, Mediaeval, Restoration, and Victorian.”’ - 
JOHN CONNELL. 
Colour frontis. and monochrome plates by PHYLLIS GINGER. 20/- 


* 
| NEW EDITIONS IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Poems and Songs Plays and Stories 
by Robert Burns by Anton Tchekhov 


Edited and Introduced by Professor Five plays, together with thirteen 
James Kinsley, M.A., Ph.D., with _ stories, translated by S. S. Kotelian- 
enlarged Glossary, and an Index of sky, with new Introduction by David 
Titles. 590 pages. No. 94. 8/6 Magarshack. No. 941. 8/6 
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he is too weak and compassionate to be a good military leader 
himself. The enigma posed by the book, whether John had indeed 
the mark of the warrior, and whether his brother will prove to have 
it too, is not solved until the final pages. Craig’s memories of John’s 
last action are skilfully interwoven with his brother’s testing time, 
when he leads the company of cadets in a difficult exercise in jungle 
warfare. In the finely symbolic ending, so like the earlier remembered 
battle, both questions are answered and also the more important 
moral one: which is the better man, the brilliant fanatical warrior, 
or the vulnerable, pitying human being? The weakness of the book 
is that the warrior, Ramsey, is a type, not an individual. He has no 
weaknesses, no relationships with other human beings, no emotions 
that are not bound up with his obsession, and so what is gained in 
intensity in the narrow, fierce focusing on a single passion — for t 
leadership, is lost in the dehumanizing of Ramsey’s character. f 
Craig is more human (he even has a wife), but he exists only in | 
relation to the Ramseys and, like them, is dominated by the concept 
of the warrior. Mr Scott is good at probing the hidden tensions and I 
unspoken conflicts between the two men; if he will loosen the hard ; 
grip of construction he could write a very good novel indeed. His I 
exact shorn prose is capable of subtlety as well as strength. | 
Miss Gavin’s novel reads like a lively popular history of the fall of | 
the Second French Empire. She knows her period well, and if at | 
times it is a little superficial (Napoleon III is seen only as an ailing i 
womanizer; Eugénie, for all her charm, as vain and treacherous), 


oe 


- 


she manages to convey the flavour of it all: the scandals and balls at . 
the Tuileries, Eugénie, like Cleopatra, enthroned on the deck of | a 
the Aigle opening the Suez Canal, the carnage at Sedan, the hideous | 

cold in the winter of 1870 when Paris was besieged. Against this E 
scatter of events is told the love story of Madeleine d’Arbonne, one | is 
of the Empress’s ladies and a Scots engineer, which ends sadly. | P 


Likeable creatures though they are, their characters are only skin- ’ 
deep. It is as though the author had taken on too much, and ought ; Z 
perhaps to have written a history or a novel, but not both. 


EILEEN FRASER. 


CRIME SHEET 


THE ENDLESS COLONNADE. By Robert Harling. (Chatto and, 
Windus. 15s.) 


A recently-widowed psychiatrist, adjusting less well than he should, 
goes with a party on an architectural tour of Italy, and encounters 
a traitorous atomic scientist afflicted with qualms and psychotic 
tendencies, as well as a most attractive Italian woman. Unfort- —, 
unately, neither story nor characters really come alive. A dis- 

appointment after the author’s earlier books. 
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‘The Magazine 
of the Fifties’ 


ENCOUNTER, edited by STEPHEN SPENDER and IRVING 
KRISTOL, is the most widely read monthly of its type in the world. 
Seriously (but not too seriously) devoted to current affairs, litera- 
ture and the arts, it is wide awake to contemporary trends and 
truly international in outlook. It offers its contributors both the 
freedom and space in which to air their views. 

Recent contributions have included a series of articles on the 
H-Bomb by Peregrine Worsthorne and R. H. S. Crossman (July 
issue) and John Strachey (August). Peregrine Worsthorne’s ‘Con- 
servative Thoughts Out of Season’ (July) and Robin Marris’s 
‘Socialist Thoughts Out of Season’ (September) will delight or 
infuriate you, according to your own convictions. Not to be 
missed, too, are John Braine’s interview with J. B. Priestley (June) 
and a young offender’s vivid (and quite unofficial) account of his 


prison experiences (May). The May 












issue is also notable for a masterly 
analysis of Pasternak’s novel, Dr. 
Zhivago, shortly to be published 
in England. 

If you are interested in any of 
the issues mentioned above, 
send 3s. a copy (plus 6d. post- 
age) to ENCOUNTER, 25 
Haymarket, London, 
S.W.1. Better still, treat 
yourself (or your friends) to a year’s 


subscription—only £2, including postage. 
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VIOLENT city. By John and Ward Hawkins. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 12s. 6d.) 


Small, peaceful far Western American town becomes host to a new 
Air Force base, and consequently to a lot of undesirable characters 
and rackets. Detective-sergeant son of dead police chief asks for his 
father’s job, and — for various reasons — gets it; and cleans up the 
town. Lively, convincing, readable. 


THE NAKED VILLAINY. By Jocelyn Davey. (Chatto and Windus. 
155.) 

Second adventure of Oxford philosopher-don Ambrose Usher, 
involving rich English industrial family engaged in top-level business 
deals, missing Bach manuscripts, a Dead Sea scroll, archaeological 
disputes, and murder. Characters include Hungarian blonde, 
sinister-seeming jewel merchant, lively English Duchess, Jewish 
rabbi, Indian psychiatrist, twenty-five monkeys (one Oxford- 
trained) and far too many sets of twins, present and past. Uncon- 
vincing plot and overpretentious intellectual conversations, but the 
characters are diverting, especially the monkeys. A Book Society 
choice. 


A PENKNIFE IN MY HEART, By Nicholas Blake. (Collins. 125. 6d.) 


About two strangers who meet in an Essex pub and decide to dis- 
pose of each other’s unwanted rich uncle and neurotic wife, re- 
spectively. Dullish, predictable story and ending, but some inter- 
esting, well-portrayed characters. 


THE TELEMANN TOUCH. By William Haggard. (Cassell. 135. 6d.) 


A curious mixture of ordinary fiction and fantasy. Ordinary fiction: 
an oil-bearing island, which belongs to Britain but is claimed by 
small adjoining state, backed by guess-which Big Power; cabinet 
ministers, civil servants, a redoubtable oil baron, and a Scots hero. 
Fantasy: a most remarkable native tribe, aristocratic and gallant, 
antecedents unknown; a lovely girl. of the tribe; a remarkable 
nobleman called Telemann who really . . . Well, it’s all good 
enough fun, but the author would probably be startled if you took 
him seriously. 


THE TORTURED PATH. By Kendell Foster Crossen. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 125. 6d.) 


About an American Army major (Intelligence) who is sent to Red 
China to winkle out of captivity a brain-washed American colonel 
believed on the verge of remembering — and telling — very important 
scientific-military secrets. Long account of solitary confinement and 
interrogations. Only fair. 
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Books to look out for this Autumn 


ULRICH SIMON 
HEAVEN IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
October, 425. net 


HERBERT HOWARTH 
THE IRISH WRITERS 1880-1940 


Literature under Parnell’s Star 
November, 425. net 


H. L. PHILP 
JUNG AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
November, 30s. net 


DONALD MITCHELL 
GUSTAV MAHLER—the Early Years 
October, 425. net 


JOSEPH CHIARI 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH THEATRE 
The Flight from Naturalism 


| November, 325. 6d. net 


| 
L. J. LICKORISH & A. G. KERSHAW 
THE TRAVEL TRADE 
October, 425. net 


_ IRA ALDRIDGE-—the Negro Tragedian 
by HERBERT MARSHALL & MILDRED STOCK 
Illustrated, November, 35s. net 


ROCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE: LONDON 
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SOMEONE FROM THE PAST. By Margot Bennett. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 


Police trying to learn which man in her past murdered playgirl 
have their task made harder by stubborn, articulate and attractive 
heroine (former best friend of playgirl) determined to protect one 
possible suspect. Characters amusing and dialogue very good, but 
mediocre plot with too little action. 


CAPTIVE. By The Gordons. (Macdonald. 115. 6d.) 


Fast-moving thriller about two pay-roll bandits and the young 
school-teacher they kidnap as hostage, with the unusual setting of 
the Arizona desert and the Navajo Indian Reservation. Interesting. 


A LONG HARD LOOK. By Malcolm Gair. (Collins. 1os. 6d.) 


A once-attractive woman, now drinking too much and on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown, is murdered on Wimbledon Common, and 
her chilly, successful (Foreign Service) husband turns to private 
detective Mark Raeburn for help. Assorted suspects, some quite 
interesting, and a complicated big-business tangle. Readable but 
slowish. 


THE CASE OF THE MOTH-EATEN MINK. By Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

Perry Mason acquires two clients who tell very queer stories and 
are suspected of murder: an amateur waitress who owns the mink 
and the restaurant proprietor who hires her. He also gets into trouble 
with the police, but ties everything up after a shorter-than-usual 
courtroom scene. 


LISTEN TO DANGER. By Dorothy Eden. (Macdonald. 115. 6d.) 
Two small children of young widow, an actress, are kidnapped, and 
instructions given their mother by a sinister voice over telephone. 


Atmosphere of suspense not as well sustained as in some of Miss 
Eden’s others, and villain is almost too easy to identify. 


FISHERMAN’S END. By K. D. Guiness. (Macdonald. ros. 6d.) 


A conventional house-party who-dun-it, though the house-party 
in this case is a small, exclusive hotel on a lake in County Kerry. 
Usual clutch of suspects and unregretted victim. Rather tepid 
love story. Amateurish. 


PLAYBACK. By Raymond Chandler. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


Philip Marlowe is back, this time hired to trail, without explanation, 
a beautiful girl. He meets violence, blackmail, murder, some nice 
cops (for a change!) and the usual quota of lovely and willing 
women. Good to have Marlowe again, but this isn’t vintage 
Chandler. 


MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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Who’s Who 


REUBEN AINSZTEIN_ escaped 
from Poland during the war 
and reached England in 1943, 
serving in the R.A.F. Bomber 
Command as an Air Gunner 
until 1947. He writes fre- 
quently in The Times Literary 
Supplement and other periodi- 
cals on Russian and Polish 

| subjects. 


| PETER HARRISON is a musician 


at present working for one of 
the leading music publishers. 


| GILES PLAYFAIR is a barrister 
and he and DERRICK SINGTON 
are the authors of The Offen- 
ders: Society and the Atrocious 
Crime (Secker and Warburg, 


1957). 


GAVIN MAXWELL is the author 
of Harpoon at a Venture and 
God Protect Me from My 
Friends. 


MARTIN TURNELL’S article is 
a chapter from a forthcoming 


book, The Art of French Fiction. 





History 
of the Second 
World War 


Volumes published since 
| January 1957 


The War at Sea, 1939-1945, 
Volume II, by S. W. Roskill 
50s. (post 2s.) 
Inland Transport, by C. I. 
Savage 47s. 6d. (post 1s. 9d.) 


Defence of the United Kingdom, 
by Basil Collier 50s. (post 2s.) 


Grand Strategy, Volume II, 
by J. R. M. Butler 
42s. (post 2s.) 
Labour in the Munitions In- 
dustries, by P. Inman 
35s. (post 1s. 9d.) 
Manpower, by H. M. D. 
Parker 40s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


The War Against Japan, 
Volume I, by S. Woodburn 
Kirby 55s. (post 2s.) 
Allied Military Administration 
of Italy, 1943-45, by C. R. S. 
Harris 42s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


A complete list of the histories, 
both published and in prepara- 
tion, is to be found in Sectional 
List No. 60, issued free on 
application to Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Room D.42, 
Atlantic House, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.1. 
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The Government Bookshops 








No. 41 Crossword 


by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 


~[Giz0.41 





Name (Block Letters) 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the third of a Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Thursday, September 25th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
Chief partner in a joint, loved by Le Roi Soleil (9) 
Friend, given a holiday by W. G. Baxter (4) 
Biographer gives a tragic lesson for antiquarians (7) 
Biographer, a chap jolly good for Americans (7) 
“Little ——, that cry out on the top of question’ (6) 
Formidable kind of monster, an eagle in a penniless country (7) 
Cake lady uses extract of garlic in a kind of hemp (5, 4) 


‘The well-hung Balaam and old 





free’ (5) 

A whole month in an institution is annoying (5) 

A mysterious affair incorrectly in use in Lamb (9) 

A top hat in crude rubber lost by Poe (7) 

Very profitable — I am a last surviving wife (6) 

Palaeolithic man loses old coin and becomes hymnographer (7) 
To issue all round a river, like well known Victorians (7) 
Othello falls short of being a poet (4) 


Penitent at Cambridge — Oxford doesn’t go so far (9) 


CLUES DOWN 
Ivor’s young hopeful makes teachers serpentine (6, 8) 
Rain’d tempestuously ? My work, perhaps (5) 
Historian: he’s clerical, see, in brown (9) 
Neither name will do here: 20 down is one (4) 
Guardians of treasure give writer a breather in poetical evening (10) 
A steeply rising ascent leads you to these gods (5) 
Ill, apparently, and in trouble Nelly wrote of a lonely heart (9) 
Evelyn’s school, where a shot went off at a Tangent! (8, 6) 
Well done! Not far off morning for the murderer (6, 4) 
Rude Scot who married Tabitha, a witch in troublous moils (9) 
Try Maugham’s tree for an almost unforeseen rainstorm (9) 
Hindustani recipe for Fate (5) 
Peaceful heroine of Smoke (5) 


We may be seen to have got a horse with only one leg! (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 40 


NOTES 
ACROSS 


1. un-derm, ilk, wood. 9g. Mrs. C., 
George E. 11. Fogazzaro’s novels: 
ma, iron, I. 14. Emma. 15. Vanity 
Fair: John O. 19. Cowper, Alex. S. 
20. I Chron. 21. 23. Ruddigore: riven. 
25. Claudine L. 26. wiv(e). 28. M. 
Arnold, Dover Beach. 


DOWN 


2. Dr. D.: My Fair Lady. 3. Crime & 
Punishment: anagram. 5. Tarshish: 
Browning. 7. B. Rudge. 13. Leo 
Hunter: rance= shore: Guinevere. 
17. Fantasy by Laurence H. 18. 


To The Twentieth Century, 


26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 
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Lear i. 1. 21. Imp. of Being E. 22. A. 
Cotin, Voltaire. 24. Priestley, Angel 
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Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 
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(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 





